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The Early History of McKeesport 


By Walter L. Riggs 


“As we intended to take horses here, and it required 
some time to find them, I went up about three miles to the 
mouth of the Youghiogheny to visit Queen Alliquippa, who 
had expressed great concern that we passed her in going to 
the fort. I made her a present of a match-coat and a bot- 
tle of rum, which latter was thought much the best present 
of the two,” wrote George Washington in his journal on 
December 31st, 1753 and, incidentally he thereby made the 
first definite authentic record of a visit of a white man to 
the present site of the City of McKeesport. Washington, of 
course, was accompanied by Christopher Gist on this occa- 
sion and Gist also made a record of the visit in his journal. 

Many another traveler on his way to the Forks of the 
Ohio over Nemacolin’s Path or Trail had visited the home 
of the trader Frazier at the mouth of Turtle Creek, but, as 
Nemacolin’s Path gave the mouth of the Youghiogheny a 
wide berth, and as the incentive that prompted Washington 
to leave the beaten path was a stranger to the mind of the 
average traveler, it is not surprising that the section now 
known as McKeesport was little visited. 

As Queen Alliquippa was the first permanent resident 
at the mouth of the Youghiogheny,—if the residence of an 
Indian may be termed permanent—it may be fitting to con- 
sider for a moment this regal personage. 

Queen Alliquippa was what might be called an anomaly 
among Indian rulers, in that she was one of the very few 
women who became the leader of a band of Indiaiis; in fact 
this, no doubt, accounts for her prominence in history. 
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In the year 1701, she, with her husband and infant son 
visited William Penn at Newcastle, Delaware; * in 1706 
Thomas Chalkley found her ruling her tribe in Chester 
County, Pa.;* in 1748 Conrad Weiser dined with her at her 
town on the Allegheny River, near the mouth of the Mon- 
ongahela River; * in 1749 Celeron found her at Shannopin’s 
Town on the Allegheny River, although he did not see her, 
for she fled to the hills at the approach of the French and 
did not return until after they had departed;‘ in 1752 
Messrs. Patten, Fry and Lomax, commissioners of Virginia, 
presented her with gifts at her town on the Ohio River 
below the mouth of Chartiers Creek; and finally Washing- 
ton found her at the mouth of the Youghiogheny in 1753. 
When the French drove the English from the Forks of the 
Ohio, Queen Alliquippa fled from the mouth of the Yough- 
iogheny and joined Washington’s camp at Fort Necessity 
in 1754, ° and upon the surrender of that fort, she was sent 
to Aughwick, Pa., where a few months later she died. “Ale- 
queapy, ye old quine, is dead, and left several children” 
tersely reported George Croghan, in charge of Indian Af- 
fairs at Aughwick, to the Colonial authorities under date of 
December 23rd, 1754. ° 


Local historians delight to surround Queen Alliquippa 
with a halo of glory, but she was just a wrinkled old Indian 
squaw, possibly 75 years of age when she lived at McKees- 
port. She was a Seneca, and her one virtue seems to have 
been that she ever remained the firm friend of the English. 

Subsequent to the visit of Washington there is no defi- 
nite record of the presence of any white man at or near the 
mouth of the Youghiogheny until Braddock and his army 
passed that place on July 9th, 1755. Entering the present 
limits of the City of McKeesport, Braddock’s army passed 
down the valley now known as Hartman Street, and forded 
the Monongahela at the present site of the new McKeesport- 
Duquesne Bridge. 


The history of McKeesport during the period from 1755 
to 1768 is shadowed in doubt and there is no authentic 
record of the events occurring during that interim. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the want of information on the sub- 
ject, practically every history of Allegheny County and of 
McKeesport relates that David McKee settled at the mouth 
of the Youghiogheny in 1755 “under the protection” of 
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Queen Alliquippa." As that dusky sovereign was chasing 
the deer in the “Happy Hunting Ground” during that par- 
ticular year, and as it is definitely known that all the Eng- 
lish had been driven from the Monongahela by the French 
prior to 1755, little credence need be placed in these asser- 
tions. David McKee may have made a visit to the mouth 
of the Youghiogheny as early as 1755, but even that is ex- 
tremely doubtful, and if the story is not purely a myth, it 
at least lacks historical confirmation. 


It will be remembered that on February 3rd, 1768, the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania solemnly passed that most ter- 
rifying law declaring that all settlers occupying lands not 
yet purchased from the Indians should remove from the 
same at once or “suffer death without benefit of ciergy”, 
and that a commission was appointed to visit the various 
settlements and explain the law to the settlers. In the re- 
port of that commission dated April 2nd, 1768, is a list of 
the settlements visited and the names of the settlers, but 
the name of McKee does not appear therein. * While that 
report does not pretend to give the name of every settler, 
yet the absence of the name of McKee therefrom is at least 
significant. 

If David McKee was not in southwestern Pennsylvania 
at the time of that report, there is positive assurance that 
he was there on December 25th, of the same year. Ina 
volume of the early Supreme Court Reports, officially desig- 
nated as “1 Yates’, at page 288 is reported a case known as 
Richard Smith vs George Crawford, et al., and from that 
report the following is a quotation. 

“It was proved by several witnesses, that the said 
James McKee first seated himself on the land and began to 
build a cabin about Christmas 1768, which was finished in 
1769, after the office opened, and originally held it by what 
he falsely called an improvement, which he had continued 
by himself or his tenants up to the present period, and that 
at the time of commencing the ejectment he had a good 
house, barn, stables, some meadow ground and about sixty 
acres of land cleared on the farm, that his father had sent 
to Philadelphia applications for several tracts of land for 
his sons, and amongst others one for the tract in question, 
to be entered in the office, which had miscarried, but which 
under an impression that the locations had been sent by 
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mistake to a wrong surveyor, the survey had been actually 
made for the said James McKee, his son, and John McKee 
his brother had paid 5L for the surveying fees.” 

This case, decided in 1793, was an action of ejectment 
for “300 acres at Braddock’s upper crossing on the west side 
of the Monongahela about 14 miles from Fort Pitt,” the 
present site of the City of Duquesne. It recites that James 
McKee claimed the land under a permission granted to 
Alexander Ross by Captain Charles Edmonstone, command- 
ing officer at Fort Pitt, under date of September 29th, 1768. 
Upon the attainder of Ross for high treason, the estate was 
declared forfeited and sold at public sale to James McKee 
for 35L. 

Therefore, in lieu of any authentic information on the 
subject other than the report before mentioned and the 
Supreme Court record, David McKee and his family must 
have arrived at the mouth of the Youghiogheny sometime 
between April 2nd, 1768, and December 25th, of the same 
year. With David McKee came his wife, Margaret, his 
five sons, Robert, James, Thomas, David and John, and his 
two daughters, Mary and Margaret. 

When the Proprietors’ Land Office was opened on 
April 3rd, 1769, to receive applications for land in the “New 
Purchase,” which included southwestern Pennsylvania, 
David McKee was present on the opening day and filed his 
application for 306 acres of land at the junction of the 
Monongahela and Youghiogheny Rivers. Two days later 
his two sons, Thomas and Robert, filed their applications, 
the former for 253 acres adjoining David McKee’s land on 
the south, and the latter for 285 acres adjoining David Mc- 
Kee’s land on the east. 

The prompt action of David McKee and his two sons in 
taking up all the level land between the two rivers, and 
some not so level, at least gives us a hint as to the purpose 
they had in view when they journeyed westward to the 
frontier of Pennsylvania. 

The McKees were not the only pioneers interested in 
procuring lands at the mouth of the Youghiogheny. Sam- 
uel Sinclair, Jacob Zeinnett and Peter Keyser followed the 
McKees, and the first named made application for the land 
across the Youghiogheny from the David McKee property, 
later known as the “Forks of the Youghiogheny.” Jacob 
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Zeinnett procured the land along the Monongahela east of 
the Robert McKee tract beginning at Braddock’s Upper 
Crossing, while Peter Keyser made application for the same 
land for which the application of Thomas McKee had al- 
ready been filed. However, upon ascertaining his error, 
Keyser later purchased the Zeinnett property. A year 
elapsed and then young Hugh Goben arrived in the com- 
munity and took up the land south of the Zeinnett tract and 
east of the David and Thomas McKee properties. 

Thus it will be seen that practically all the property 
now included within the present city limits of the City of 
McKeesport was originally owned by six men, David McKee, 
Thomas McKee, Robert McKee, Peter Keyser, Hugh Goben 
and Samuel Sinclair. They were all primarily farmers and 
at once began to clear the land and to till the soil. 

Very early two of these men were taken from the field 
of activity by death. Thomas McKee was a victim of dis- 
ease, but Peter Keyser met a violent end. As Keyser’s 
passing was extremely tragic, the details have a historic 
interest. 

The home of Peter Keyser was located on the Monon- 
gahela River very near the spot where Braddock’s army 
crossed that stream. One day in the year 1777 or 1778, 
while Keyser and his two sons, aged 18 and 20 years re- 
spectively, were in the fields sowing wheat, a band of In- 
dians suddenly appeared at the cabin and sank their toma- 
hawks into the skulls of Mrs. Keyser and her four small 
children. Then after setting fire to the house they went 
to the field in search of Keyser and the two elder sons. Key- 
ser was killed but the two boys fled to the river, where the 
younger was shot just as he was plunging into the water. 
The elder son, Jacob by name, swam the river and escaped 
—the only survivor in the family of eight. ° 

The next record of Jacob Keyser is found in a power of 
attorney executed in Lexington, Kentucky, under date of 
February 13th, 1798, authorizing John Walker to enter suit 
for all property claimed by him in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and reciting that a similar power of attorney had 
been given to Ephraim Blain in the year 1788 but Blain had 
neglected to act thereunder. ” 

The place of Thomas McKee in the community was 
goon taken by James Peebles. However, instead of mak- 
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ing an application for a new tract of land, Peebles prompt- 
ly married David McKee’s daughter, Mary, and together 
they took possession of the Thomas McKee tract of land. 
Later, in 1779 Peebles purchased the interests of his wife’s 
brothers and sister in the property and procured a patent 
for the land. The deed to Thomas McKee will be found 
among the records in Westmoreland County. * 


While the early settlers were clearing their land and 
tilling their fields, David McKee decided that a ferry 
across the Youghiogheny and Monongahela Rivers would be 
profitable, and two ferries were promptly placed in opera- 
tion. Early histories relate that the right to operate these 
ferries were given to McKee by the Colonial authorities, 
but the Colonial Records are silent in this regard. However, 
it is certain that such ferries existed, for the minutes of the 
Virginia Court for Augusta County under date of Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1775, record the appointment of viewers for a 
proposed road “from the mouth of the Youghiogheny River 
at McKee’s Ferry.” * 


It may be that these ferries were operated without any 
express legal authority from the Colony of Pennsylvania, 
and it is certain that he did not have such authority from 
Virginia, which claimed jurisdiction at that time, and the 
lack of such permission from Virginia caused the temporary 
suspension of the operation of McKee’s ferries during the 
year 1775. Samuel Sinclair, who resided across the Yough- 
iogheny, taking advantage of McKee’s omission in this re- 
gard, on the 24th day of February 1775, made application 
to the Virginia Court for Augusta County sitting at Fort 
Dunmore for permission to operate ferries across both 
rivers. The minutes of the court on that date provide as 
follows: 


“On motion of Samuel Sinclair, who lives at the forks of the 
rivers Monongahale and Youghagano leave is granted him to 
keep a ferry over each of the rviers, and that he keep boats.” * 
A few months later, David McKee, realizing his error 
in not having procured such permission from the Virginia 
Courts, appealed to that body, but with less success. The 
minutes of the court on May 16th, 1775 are as follows: 
“On the motion of David McKee for leave to keep a ferry over 


the Monongahale and Youghagano, which motion being opposed, 
on hearing the parties it is considered that the ferry is un- 
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necessary; it is therefore ordered that the said motion be 
rejected.” ™ 


Thus it will be seen that Certificates of Public Conven- 
ience as granted by the present Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania are not particularly new, the old Virginia 
Courts having exercised the same jurisdiction in a some- 
what limited form. 

It is not known just how long David McKee’s ferry re- 
mained inactive, but on February 5th, 1784, the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, passed an Act granting to John McKee, 
son of David McKee, the right to operate a ferry over the 
aforesaid rivers.“ In the preamble of the Act it is recited 
that the said ferry had been operated by John McKee for 
many years past and that the purpose of the Act was to es- 
tablish by law his right to operate the same. 

Before introducing the principle character of the early 
history of McKeesport, John McKee, his brothers and sis- 
ters will be disposed of briefly. 

As has before been stated, Mary McKee married James 
Peebles and settled on the Thomas McKee tract after 
Thomas had died, and James McKee built his cabin at the 
present site of the City of Duquesne. Robert McKee erect- 
ed a large stone mansion on his tract of land at a point now 
known as Fifth Avenue, McKeesport, which in the memory 
of some of our older residents has ever been spoken of as 
the “Haunted House”. His daughter, Elizabeth McKee, 
married Samuel Sinclair, Jr., son of Samuel Sinclair from 
across the Youghiogheny, and their descendants appear 
prominently in the history of McKeesport. David McKee, 
Jr., settled across the Monongahela in Mifflin Township, and 
one of his daughters, Sarah, married Thomas Whigham. To 
this David McKee, the present mayor of McKeesport and 
many other more or less prominent citizens trace their 
lineage. Margaret McKee married a man by the same 
name, Robert McKee, but little is known of their children, 
if any. 

John McKee, the founder of McKeesport, was born in 
1746 in northern Ireland of Scotch ancestry and was there- 
fore about 22 years of age when the family arrived at the 
present site of McKeesport. At first he does not seem to 
have been interested in taking up land, and, while his fath- 
er and brothers made applications for large tracts, the name 
of John McKee does not appear in the land records for many 


| 
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years thereafter. The father and brothers, however, se- 
cured their land for the permanent use and occupation of 
themselves and their families, while John McKee, when his 
interest in land was awakened, became a trader in real es- 
tate for profit. He bought and sold land in Pittsburgh, in 
Beaver County, along the Allegheny and in Versailles Town- 
ship, and through his real estate operations and other busi- 
ness transactions became one of the wealthiest men in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. With the coming of wealth came also 
the desire to live in a home suitable to his station in life. 
The old log cabin was abandoned and a large stone mansion 
erected near Second Street, and east of Walnut Street. John 
purchased fine horses and blooded cattle, and the work about 
the plantation was done by negro slaves. 


In the records of Allegheny County there are numer- 
ous references made to John McKee’s slaves, but the most 
interesting among these references are two papers recorded 
in the Recorder’s Office which read as follows: 


“Be it know to all men that I, John McKee of Allegheny 
County and State of Pennsylvania, do by these presents let 
free my negro man known by the name of Peter Casco for the 
consideration of the sum of 100 lbs., which he, the said Peter 
has paid me by sundrey obligations in writing for the same. 
And he the said Peter has always behaved himself as an hon- 
est, trusty servant. 
In witness whereof, I have set my hand this 3rd, day of July 
1790. 

John McKee (Seal)” ™ 


“THIS INDENTURE made the 24th, day of September in 
the year of Our Lord 17--. 


WITNESSETH Negro Suck who is not free by her Master 
James Tarrans of Allegheny County and State of Pennsylvania 
forenamed Suck doth of her own free will bind her daughter, 
Kut, unto John McKee of the City and State aforesaid, during 
the full and complete term of 12 years and 6 months which 
term she the said Kut, her Master shall faithfully serve, his 
lawful commands cheerfully obey; she shall not contract mat- 
rimony, nor do anything detrimental to her said Master’s 
interests; she shall not commit fornication nor frequent tav- 
erns, cards, dice nor any unlawful games. And her master 
for his part, his heirs and assigns are bound to provide for 
said Kut sufficient meal, drink, washing and lodging during 
said term, and to learn her to read the holy scriptures and to 
give her when free two suits of clothes, one of which is to 
be new. 

In Witness whereof both parties have set their hands and 
seals the day and year above written. 

Witnesses 
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her 
Negro Suck (-) (Seal) 


mark 
John McKee (Seal)” * 
Thomas Ochiltree 
John Lawrence 
McKee was a shrewd business man and was not adverse 

to going to court to enforce a just claim or to defend against 
an unjust one. On one occasion his enthusiasm for his 
cause got him into serious difficulty and an attachment was 
issued against him for contempt of court “for endeavoring 
to influence and corrupt a jury by handing certain papers 
to them during their deliberation and before giving in their 
verdict in a certain cause wherein James McPherson was 
plaintiff and John McKee was defendant.” * 


John McKee was twice married, his first wife being 
Sarah Goben, a sister of Hugh Goben, and his second, Sarah 
Redick, popularly known as “Sally.” By reason of the fact 
that both wives bore the same first name, historians seem 
to have overlooked the first wife entirely and no mention 
of her has been made in any published history. 


In Deed Book Vol. 2, at page 311 is recorded a deed 
signed by John and Sarah McKee, and dated May 20, 1789. 
In the acknowledgement of this deed under date of June 23, 
1790 it is set forth that the acknowledgment of the deed is 
made by John McKee alone, his wife having died since sign- 
ing the deed. There is also a case reported in Vol. 1 Addi- 
son’s Reports at page 272, wherein it is recited that Hugh 
Goben and John McKee were brothers-in-law. 

At least two children were born to John McKee and his 
first wife, one of whom, answering to the name of Margery, 
grew into woman’s estate and married young William 
Thompson, “lately arrived from Kentucky.” McKee then 
purchased the Hugh Goben farm, which had been the home 
of his wife, and turned it over to his son-in-law, William 
Thompson. The Thompsons lived on the farm for many 
years, and reared two daughters. 

John McKee’s first wife died sometime between May 
20th, 1788 and June 23rd, 1790, but he did not long remain 
single. One July day in the year 1791 a man on horseback 
and leading a second horse on which was a lady’s side-sad- 
dle, stopped at the home of John McKee. The rider was the 
handsome Hugh McCoy of Fort Pitt. He was quickly join- 


Ca 
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ed by John McKee, also on horseback and leading a second 
horse on which was a lady’s side saddle, and together they 
rode away. They followed Braddock’s Road into the Cum- 
berland Valley, and finally stopped at the home of John 
Redick, a wealthy and aristocratic land owner. That even- 
ing, July 21, 1791, a double wedding took place, and the next 
morning when the riders started homeward, the beautiful 
Sally Redick rode by the side of John McKee, and her sister, 
Rachel Redick, rode by the side of Hugh McCoy. * The 
comely Sally was duly installed as mistress of the McKee 
plantation, and the blue blood of the Redick family joined 
the wealth of the McKees, and the first aristocracy of Mc- 
Keesport was formed. 


Although this wedding was a May and December affair, 
Sally being 25 years of age, and John 20 years her senior, 
the union was a happy one. The vivacious Sally attracted 
to her home the society of the surrounding country, for 
Sally was a born aristocrat, and the prominence of her 
brothers, John Redick of Beaver County, and David Redick 
of Washington County, extended her social reign into both 
of those counties. John Redick was an associate judge of 
Beaver County ” and David Redick was one of the most 
prominent men in western Pennsylvania. He was a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and served a term as vice-president of that 
body. He was also a member of the first Constitutional 
Convention, and for a time was its president. * 

Four children were born to John McKee by his second 
wife, David, who died in infancy, and John, Sally and Redick 
all of whom lived to maturity. * 

However the affairs of John and Sally McKee did not 
always run smoothly. Then as now, when a man or woman, 
by social position, education or financial circumstances, 
rose above his or her neighbors, he or she soon became the 
target for the gossips of the community. 

It will be remembered that in the year 1794 and prior 
thereto, the good citizens of western Pennsylvania engaged 
in a slight altercation with the Government relative to the 
taxation of stills and the product of the same, and that by 
reason of the activities of a certain “Tom the Tinker” and 
his followers the popularity of a settler was not increased, 
nor was his personal safety assured by his being in any 
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manner associated with those whose duty it was to enforce 
the law. 

With this condition in mind, John McKee cannot be 
blamed for becoming highly incensed and righteously in- 
dignant when certain gossips in the neighborhood began to 
circulate the report that he and his wife were giving in- 
formation to the government officials regarding the stills in 
the vicinity. This gossip became so insistent that it be- 
came necessary for John McKee to make a public denial of 
these accusations and under date of August 12th, 1794, the 
following advertisement appeared in the Pittsburgh Gaz- 
ette. 


“Whereas some evil minded and ill disposed persons, with a 
view, no doubt, to injure me, both in my character and property, 
have circulated two false reports against me and my family. 
One is, that when I was last in Philadelphia, I informed upon 
the distillers on this side of the mountain, who had not entered 
their stills with the excise man, and had received three hundred 
pounds for the same, and that I came up with the Federal 
Sheriff to Fayette County. The other is, that Mrs. McKee 
should have said, that, if Tom the Tinker burnt all we had, the 
state would make it good. 

Now I do herepy solemnly declare the above reports to be false 
and groundless; that I do not know Clymer or Miller, the ex- 
cise men, nor Lennox the Federal Sheriff, nor ever spoke a 
word to one of them in my life, and of this I am ready to make 
oath if called upon. And I do hereby call upon the malicious 
and false propagators to come forward and substantiate the 
charges, and do hereby put the world of mankind to defiance 
to prove or support the same. 

Mouth of Yough. August 12th, 1794”. 


Shortly prior to this occurance, the financial affairs of 
the McKees had taken a decided turn for the worse. Judge 
John Redick of Beaver County had entered into a contract 
with the United States Government to furnish supplies for 
the army of General Anthony Wayne for his expedition 
against the Indians, and John McKee had become surety on 
the bond of the Judge. 


Some historians declare that Judge Redick’s undertak- 
ing was to furnish supplies for the army brought into this 
section to quell the Whiskey Insurrection, but a casual 
glance at the respective dates of the two events should defi- 
nitely decide the controversy against the latter contention. 
Gen. Anthony Wayne’s army was encamped in or near Pitts- 
burgh from the spring of 1792 until the spring of 1793, ” 
while the army to oppose the Whiskey Insurrection did not 
arrive in this vicinity until early in November, 1794.“ As 
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the case against McKee was tried in 1794, the cause of ac- 
tion must have accrued sometime prior to that year, and 
most probably in 1792 or 1793, the period when General 
Wayne’s army was encamped at Pittsburgh. 

Redick failed in his undertaking and McKee was called 
upon to pay the amount of the bond. Payment was offered 
in Continental money, of which McKee had a large supply, 
but the Government demanded gold, and in this contention 
the Government was sustained by the District Court at 
Philadelphia, * 

The payment of this judgment not only depleted his 
purse, but compelled him to borrow from friends and ac- 
quaintances, and the repayment of this borrowed money 
caused him extreme financial embarrassment. And it was 
in the agony of this financial embarrassment that the idea 
of laying out a town on the home plantation was born in the 
mind of John McKee. 

At this time David McKee had reached the advanced 
age of 84 years and John was the only son remaining at 
home. For many years John had managed the plantation 
as his own, in fact as early as 1781 his father had executed 
an informal deed for the tract in his favor, * but it had not 
been signed by his mother and no patent had ever been se- 
cured from the State. 

On February 5th, 1795 the first public announcement re- 
garding the new town was made and it took the form of an 
advertisement appearing in the Pittsburgh Gazette, reading 
as follows :— 

“A NEW TOWN is laid out by the subscriber 

on the spot known for many years past by 

the name of McKee’s Ferry. The ground 

intended for the Town is delightfully 

situated on a fine level point at the junc- 

tion of the Monongahela and Youghiogheny 

River about 16 miles from Pittsburgh by 

water and 12 only by land; the plan on 

which the town is to be improved consists 

of upwards to 200 lots of 60 ft. front and 

120 feet deep, each lot having the advan- 

tage of a street and an alley 20 feet wide, 

for the convenience of stables, etc. 

The principal streets are 80 feet in width, 
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the others 60. Near the center of the town 

is a large Area or Square intended for a 

Public Market House; 48 of the lots front 

the 2 rivers, Monongahela and Youghiogheny. 

Four lots will be given by the subscriber for 

the use of a place of worship, and a Seminary 

of Learning. The situation of the place is 

so well known in the western country that it 

needs no enconium that can be given it, but for 

the information of those persons below the 
mountain who may wish to become purchasers, 

it may be necessary to premise that its situation 

is one of the best in the western country for 

trade and commerce, having the advantage of the 

2 rivers, Monongahela and Youghiogheny 

flowing under its banks, being near several 

grist and saw mills close to what is known 

as the Forks of the Yough settlement, which 

is indesputably the richest we have; it is 

at least 12 miles nearer Philadelphia than 

Pittsburgh is; it has public roads laid out from 

it in different directions; the price of each 

lot is $20.00 and $1.00 ground rent to be paid 
annually. To avoid disputes the lot each purchaser 
is to possess is to be decided by a lottery, which 
will be held on the spot on the first day of April 
next. Each purchaser at the time of receiving his 
ticket is to pay $10.00 and the residue when he 
draws his number and gets his deed. The majority 
of persons present at the drawing are to choose the 
persons who shall draw the tickets, which persons 
shall point out the four lots to be appropriated to 
public uses prior to the drawing. Tickets may be 
had of John Hannah, merchant, Pittsburgh; Andrew 
Swearingen, Washington; John Taylor, Esq., Greens 
burgh; James Wallace, Esq., Carlysle; Peter Whiteside, 
merchant, Mercersburg, and of the subscriber on the 
premises. 


John McKee 
N. B. In front of those lots which are laid next the 


two rivers is a considerable portion of ground extending 
to the water edge, which as it will be of great use 
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to the settlers for a variety of purposes, the proprietor 
intends as public property for the accomodation of 
all the inhabitants, reserving only 

to himself the sole right of keeping 

ferries and so much ground at each ferry as a 
ferry house may stand on; should the 

present buildings of the proprietor 

interfere with any of the lots, these 

lots will not be included in the lottery. 

A plan of the town with proposals annexed 

may be seen at any of the above places.” 


On March 26th, 1795, announcement was made that 187 
tickets for the drawing of lots had been sold, and that any 
person desiring a clear deed for any lot drawn, free and dis- 
charged from the ground rent of $1.00 a year, could secure 
the same by paying an additional sum of $10.00, thereby 
making the purchase price of each lot $30.00. ” 


The drawing for the lots took place as advertised on 
April Ist, 1795, and two days later the following notice ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Gazette :— 


“Those who have become purchasers in the NEW TOWN at 
McKee’s Ferry are hereby informed that their deeds will be 
made with every possible dispatch, and when prepared further 
notice will be given of the time when and place where they 
may apply to make good their second payment and take up 
their deed. 
John McKee.” 

Apr. 3rd, 1795. 

While the selling of the lots in the new town took the 
form of a lottery, yet there were no blanks, and uncertainty 
existed only in the location of the lots. Lotteries were com- 
mon at that time and no opprobrium was attached to such 
affairs, even churches financing building operations in this 
manner. 

Following the sale of the lots in the new town, John 
McKee obtained from his father and mother a deed for all 
their interest in the location and at once prepared to patent 
the land. As part consideration for this conveyance, John 
McKee entered into an agreement with his parents wherein 
he covenanted “to give them one half the profits of the east 
side of the Youghiogheny Ferry and one half of the south 
side of the Monongahela Ferry; the said David and Mar- 
garet McKee to be at equal expense of keeping crafts and 
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ferry-men”, and further to give them a house, barn and five 
acres of land with the privilege of taking water from the 
well, to lay in fire wood for them, to give them one third 
of the grain and fodder raised on the orchard fields, one 
third of all fruit and one fourth of all cider produced. * 

As there was some delay in procuring the patent for 
the land, a report became current in the community that 
McKee had been unable to obtain a clear title for the tract 
and that a fraud had been perpetrated upon the public. 
However, on November 4th, 1795, the patent was officially 
issued and McKee again resorted to an advertisement in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette to inform the public of the fact, at the 
same time taking the opportunity to say a kindly word to 
those who had circulated the false report concerning his 
title. The advertisement read as follows:— 


“TO ALL CONCERNED 
There has been much said by those who are enemies to my 
interest and the progress of the town laid out at the junction 
of the rivers Monongahela and Youghiogheny called McKee’s 
Port, but I have the pleasure to inform the public that I now 
possess a patent for the land on which the town is laid out 
and will wait on those who are entitled to conveyances for 
lots to make them their respective deeds from the 21st, day 
of December next until the 30th, of the same month. And as 
all persons who have demands against me (a few only ex- 
cepted) are straining every nerve to compel payment, I shall 
expect the purchasers of lots in the aforesaid town to prepare 
themselves to pay off the remainder of the purchase money 
at the time above mentioned, under the penalty of forfeiting 
their claims. 
John McKee. 

McKee’s Port Nov. 26th, 1795”. 


It will be noted that the name of the town is changed 
in the advertisement from McKee’s Ferry to McKee’s Port. 
This no doubt became necessary from the fact that a small 
settlement near the present site of McKee’s Rocks had 
meanwhile assumed the name of McKee’s Ferry, ” and the 
change was decided upon to avoid confusion in the names 
of the two places. 


During the time limit set in the advertisement for the 
delivery of the deeds for lots in the new town, only 41 per- 
sons responded, but in the following three months 60 addi- 
tional lots were paid for and before the end of the year 1796 
a total of 133 deeds had been delivered. As the considera- 
tion mentioned in all of these deeds is $30.00, it appears 
that the populace did not take kindly to the English idea of 
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a ground rent, and chose rather to pay the full purchase 
price and receive a clear title to their lots. The records of 
Allegheny County disclose that during the year 1796, sev- 
eral persons who had not participated in the drawing, pur- 
chased choice lots which had not been drawn, and paid as 
much as $100.00 each for them. The total amount realized 
from the venture, including the sum received from the sale 
of the tickets, was approximately $4500.00. 

This amount does not seem to have been sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the creditors, who, according to the 
advertisement, were “straining every nerve to compel pay- 
ment,” and it became necessary to sell parts of the planta- 
tion not included in the original plan of the town and called 
“Outlots”. 

It is difficult to scan the deeds conveying these outlots 
without being conscious of the supreme, but futile, efforts 
made by the Founder of McKeesport to save his home from 
the wreckage of his blighted hopes and blasted fortunes. 
Piece by piece the old farm passed into the hands of strang- 
ers; first, parts of the land at the extreme south end of the 
tract were sold; then, the hilly section to the east; then, 
on April 7th, 1798, he gave up the mansion house and 26 
acres of land, but he did so with one grand gesture—the de- 
manding and receiving of the sum of almost $7000.00 as the 
price of his final capitulation to the inevitable. ” 

In view of the relatively small amounts received from 
the sale of other parts of the plantation, it would seem that 
the improvements on these 26 acres must have been quite 
pretentious to justify so great a price for the property. 

Before arriving at the decision to sell the homestead, 
John McKee left no stone unturned in his search for funds 
to satisfy his relentless creditors. He even made a trip to 
distant parts, where he had friends and acquaintances, in 
the hope of getting money. On January 17th, 1798, before 
making this journey, he executed a power of attorney to his 
wife and his son-in-law, William Thompson, reciting there- 
in that he had “business of importance to transact abroad 
which demands my immediate attention, and whereas there 
are sundry judgments against me which are unsatisfied, 
and other debts due which ought to be paid and which must 
be attended to during my absence.” " However, he did not 
leave McKeesport until the latter part of January, i798 and 
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returned two months later, his quest for money having been 
in vain. 

Even after losing the old home, John McKee was not 
spared the agony of hearing the cry of the Sheriff as his 
househoid “lares and penates” were offered to the highest 
and best bidder, for on May 9th, 1789, the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the Pittsburgh Gazette :— 

“By virtue of a writ of Fieri Facias to me directed, there 
will be exposed at public sale at Pittsburgh on Tuesday, the 
16th, day of next June, horse, cows, sheep, stills, negroes, and 


household furniture. Taken in execution as the property of 
John McKee and to be sold by William Perry, Sheriff.” 


John McKee died January 11th, 1807, aged 61 years, a 
disappointed and brokenhearted man, the victim of his own 
generosity. 
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A Sketch of Pittsburgh’ 


The lands in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, especially the 
bottoms on the Alleghany, are very rich. When this town 
was a frontier settlement against hostile Indians, the lands, 
in consequence, sold very low. A few years since a Mr. 
Wood first surveyed this country, and was offered an exten- 
sive tract of it gratis, which he refused. His son has since 
purchased a considerable farm in the neighborhood of Pitts- 
burgh, and erected a very handsome brick house at the en- 
trance of the town. 

Pittsburgh is irregularly built; the streets are narrow, 
and the houses have the dirty, smoaked appearance of Eng- 
lish cities where coals are most used. It is situate on a 
plain, running to a point, at which the clear stream of the 
Alleghany and the muddy waters of the Monongahela unite 
and form a beautiful bason, the source of the far-famed 
Ohio, or Belle Riviere of the French, which, after running 
1183 miles, empties itself into the Mississippi. 

_ The Alleghany is at Pittsburgh about a quarter of a 
mile wide, and runs at the rate of about four miles an hour. 
The Monongahela is about half a mile wide, its waters being 
forced back by the more impetuous stream of the Allegh- 
any. At the confluence of these rivers the French erected 
a fort, which was captured by the English under general 
Forbes, in November, 1758. It was soon afterwards aban- 
doned, and one higher up the Alleghany erected, which is 
now in existence. At the point where the rivers meet, the 
cliff rises about twenty feet above the waters, the Monon- 
gahela bearing a southeast, and the Alleghany a northeast 
direction. Soon after the capture by the British, the town 
was laid out, named after the elder William Pitt. About 
seven miles to the S. E. of this town is the field celebrated 
for the defeat of general Braddock. 

Pittsburgh is extremely well supplied with excellent 
coal, at least as good as the Carmel coal, which are deliver- 
ed at the houses in town at the rate of five cents per bushel. 
The blaze of these coals afford so strong a light, that in 
winter, it is said, neither tailors nor other mechanics burn 
candles. Coal is furnished principally from the mountains 
on the verge of the Monongahela, from which they are 


*Copied from the Literary Magazine and American Register of 
October, 1806. Submitted by C. W. Dahlinger. 
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tumbled into the vessels below. During our revolutionary 
war one of these coal-mountains caught fire, and was only 
extinguished by the falling in of its sides, which suffocated 
the flame. Coals of various quality are found, however, in 
all directions within seventy miles. The vessels which go 
down the Ohio use coal as ballast, as it costs only the trouble 
of digging from the sides of the hills. 

Pittsburgh forms one of the great points from which 
emigrants set out who intend to settle in the immense val- 
ley bounded by the Alleghany mountains to the east, the 
Gulf of Mexico to the south, the frozen regions to the 
north, and the White mountains to the west. This valley 
embraces almost every climate, and consequently every soil; 
but still for its general fertility may be denominated the 
paradise of the world. 

Pittsburgh contained in 1804 about one thousand houses 
and five thousand inhabitants, many houses being built pur- 
posely for the accommodation of emigrants, who, when the 
Ohio is low, are frequently detained a considerable time. It 
is however rapidly increasing in size and consequence, and 
affords many beautiful views. The town is principally built 
on the Monongahela. This river affords a pleasant sandy 
margin, of about thirty feet broad; the surface of the cliff 
is about twenty feet above this strand, and is, when the 
waters are much out, covered by them. Whenever our popu- 
lation is sufficient to enable us to become a manufacturing 
people, the situation of Pittsburgh will rend it important, the 
carriage of heavy articles operating as a premium in favor 
of those there produced. Its situation at the confluence of 
two mighty rivers, and at the source of an immense inland 
navigation, with a supply eternal of excellent coal, plenty 
of fish, and a rich surrounding country, are advantages few 
places can afford. The new fort has, since the cession of 
the adjoining country by the Indians, been converted into 
a store for the United States, in which they deposit the dif- 
ferent articles destined to be distributed through western 
America, and is only garrisoned by a lieutenant and seven 
men. 

House-rent and all the necessaries of life are cheap at 
Pittsburgh. It contains a handsome court-house, and tol- 
erable market-house. The town is, however, dirty, conse- 
quent on the richness of the adjoining soil, the narrowness 
of the streets, and the profuse use of coal. A branch of the 
bank of Pennsylvania is established in this town. The best 
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hickory wood sells at a dollar and a half the cord. The 
taverns are equal to any either in Washington or Baltimore; 
their charges are reasonable. 

The common boats which convey passengers and goods 
down the Ohio are twelve feet wide, and cost, according to 
their length, a dollar a foot; when well covered, painted, 
and divided into apartments, they will sell for a dollar and 
a half the foot. Some are very elegant, and cost more. Of 
these I once saw two; one belonging to general Wilkinson; 
the other to colonel Burrows; both were elegant, the first 
particularly, being gilt, and highly ornamented. Those 
destined for use more than show are estimated to carry 
each about half a ton for every foot in length. Of these 
boats about one hundred, having about twelve imigrants 
each, were said to be waiting between Brownfield and 
Geneva, on the Alleghany, and about as many more on the 
Monongahela, till the waters should rise, to waft them to 
their intended settlements. 

On the 28th of April, 1804, the Ohio rose four feet; it 
still, however, wanted twelve of the level deemed necessary 
to navigate the Ohio boats. 

The boats which convey flour from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans take from 250 to 300 barreis each, that produced 
on the Monongahela being considered the best. A company 
lately established sent 250,000 barrels for sale in the year 
1804. In the same period it is calculated 100,000 tons of 
manufactured articles passed through this town down the 
Ohio; and it is asserted the average increase is 2000 tons 
annually. 

It may some years hence be a matter of curiosity to 
compare the present with the then state of the manufactor- 
ies of Pittsburgh. On the Alleghany, and opposite Pitts- 
burgh, are colonel O’Hara’s glass works. In the town he 
has a brew-house, two tan-yards, and a yard for ship-build- 
ing, in which, in 1804, was building one brig of 250 tons, 
and from which had lately been launched one ship of 350 
tons. A tin-manufactory was established, which then em- 
ployed twenty-eight persons; a nail-manufactory thirty; a 
cotton manufacturer had recently fixed himself, and em- 
ployed but twelve; thirty workmen were engaged in ship, 
and about fifty in boat-building; thirty were also engaged 
in the rope-walks, which received their hemp from Ohio and 
Kentucky states. 





The Development of the Tin-Plate Industry 


Memoirs of W. C. CRONEMEYER 


1. 


SHORT EARLY HISTORY 


The fact that tin resists corrosion to a far greater ex- 
tent than iron and that separate pieces of tin can be solder- 
ed together was already known in very ancient times and 
the process of applying a thin coating of tin on a body of 
inferior metal must also have been known for there are 
records of the coating of hardware and vessels with tin as 
early as the beginning of the Christian era. 

The art of producing plates or sheets of iron and coat- 
ing them with tin is probably about five hundred years old. 
It was first practiced in the Ore mountains near the border 
of Saxony and Bohemia where deposits of iron ore existed 
and where tin ore was discovered in 1240. 

The process remained a secret of the Bohemians for a 
long time. 

Records show that in 1620, the then reigning Duke of 
Saxony had an opportunity to make investigations in re- 
gard to the process practiced by the Bohemians and had 
then established the industry also in his own country. 

Germany and England used large quantities of small 
tinned plates for warriors armor, church steeple roofing and 
all kinds of fancy ware and pieces of such ware were pre- 
served as valuable heirlooms. 

The first account of tin plate manufacture in England 
is found in a book entitled “England’s Improvements by Sea 
and by Land” published by Andrew Yarranton in 1661. It 
appears that Mr. Yarranton had been over in Saxony and 
Bohemia and had there learned the manner of production 
and that in 1670 he had established a small plant at Ponty- 
pool in Monmouthshire where “tinned over” ironplates were 
made. However, some great man at court had found out 
the scheme and had obtained a patent for the sole making 
of tinned plates. Yarranton had to stop the manufacture 
and for many years it remained unpracticed. 

In 1720 Major Hanbury an iron master in Pontypool, 
took up the enterprise where Yarranton had dropped it and 
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made a success of it. His establishment was the first tin- 
plate works of a permanent character in England and may 
be cited as the commencement of the Tin Plate Industry in 
that country. 

In those early days plates and sheets of iron were pro- 
duced by hand hammer on the blacksmith anvil, and natur- 
ally cf small dimensions only. Pieces of wrought iron were 
heated in open fires and hammered flat and as thin as pos- 
sible, then several pieces were piled on top of one another, 
reheated to a red heat and hammered and reheated and 
hammered until the several layers had been brought down 
to the required thinness; naturally the thickness of the sev- 
eral plates were rather uneven. Later the crocodile or 
helve hammer, driven by water power, came to ease the 
hard manual but skilled labor of the smith. 

The art of rolling sheets between two rotating cast 
iron cylinders driven by water power was first introduced 
in England early in the eighteenth century. Some histor- 
ians credit the invention to Major John Hanbury while 
others report that John Payne constructed the first sheet 
rolling mill in 1728; both the gentlemen named seem to have 
been prominent in the industrial life of their period. 

Simultaneous with the development in England efforts 
were made to establish the industry in various parts of the 
European continent and it appears that tinned plates were 
manufactured to some extent in Syria, Moravia, Alsace, 
Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia but—though in later years 
the products of some of these countries were considered of 
the highest quality—by the introduction of the rolling pro- 
cess; the advantages of material resources; superior ship- 
ping facilities; the fostering care which the British Gov- 
ernment gave the industry and the perfecting of the steam 
engine, which soon followed the invention of the rolling 
process, England and especially Wales held the supremacy 
and became the great tinplate producing country of the 
world. 

The methods employed in those early times were very 
crude as compared with those used at present. The plates 
were not smoothed by cold rolling. The annealing was done 
by smothering them in charcoal. The cleaning and deoxi- 
dizing of the surface was first accomplished by scouring 
the plates with sand and water and filing off rough spots. 
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About 1747 a pickling process was introduced, the pickle 
used was water acidulated by the fermentation of rye or 
barley meal; this mixture was so weak that the plates had 
to remain immersed for two, three or even more days, then 
for a time vinegar was substituted for the former solution 
and about 1760 sulphuric acid was first used in the pickling 
process. Annealing the black plates in hermetically sealed 
boxes after they were pickled, was started about 1829 and 
about the same time was started the process of polishing 
them by passing them between cold rolls and then anneal 
and pickle them again before they were delivered to the tin 
house. 


The original tinning process was to boil the black plates 
for about twenty to thirty minutes in a bath of molten tal- 
low (the grease pot) then pick them out one by one and put 
them in a bath of molten tin, which to prevent rapid oxida- 
tion of the molten metal, was covered with grease, (the tin- 
pot) and where they had to remain for another twenty min- 
utes before the amalgamation of iron and tin was complete. 
They were then picked out one by one and placed side by 
side in a rack where the plates would cool and the wet fluid 
metal would drain to the bottom. Naturally an uneven 
coating was produced in this manner. The covering on the 
lower half of the sheet was thicker than on the upper half 
and a heavy list adhered to the lower edge. The list was 
removed by dipping the lower edge in a shallow pan hold- 
ing molten metal. As time wore on improvements in the 
coating process were made gradually. A third pot hold- 
ing molten metal (the wash pot) was added, and when the 
plate came out of the tin pot they were re-dipped in the 
washpot and brushed with hemp brushes to spread the 
coating uniformly and were then once more dipped in a 
fourth pot filled with grease before they were placed on the 
rack. Yet the unevenness in coating was not entirely 
ameliorated until in about 1865 the Moorewood rollerpot 
came into use as a fourth addition to the process. At about 
the same time Palm oil was beginning to be used as substi- 
tute for tallow. 

When the plates had cooled on the rack they were taken 
over to the dusting bins where they were dipped in fine saw- 
dust, bran or middlings to remove the grease, then, to re- 
move the dust, they were wiped with sheepskins and then 
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taken to the assorting table and selected into primes, 
seconds and wasters. These latter functions were usually 
performed by females, the attendance of four or five girls 
being required for each set of tinning stacks. 

During the nearly two centuries in which the English 
and Welsh had practically the control of the world’s tin- 
plate industry, progress in improved methods were slow. 
The United States were slow in getting the industry started 
but after they did get it started Yankee ingenuity soon in- 
vented labor saving devices. Where in the old English tin- 
ning method each sheet had to pass through the hands of 
from eight to nine people, in the new American method the 
whole process is, with the help of machinery, manipulated 
by two or three persons. 


Il. 
The American Tinplate Industry in Embryo 


During the civil war the importance of producing at 
home the material which the country needed was accentu- 
ated. 

In 1861 Congress enacted the “Morrill Tariff Law” 
under which high protective duties were imposed on all 
products of the metal industries and the consequent im- 
petus which the American Iron Industry received thereby 
was great. 

Evidently the intention of the framers of the law was 
that the home production of tinplate should be protected the 
same as the other branches of the iron industry but that 
protection was frustrated by an erroneous Treasury De- 
partment decision. 

The provision of this act was as follows: “On tin- 
plates, and iron galvanized or coated with any metal by 
electric batteries or otherwise 214c per pound.” 

That phraseology would seem clear enough but Mr. W. 
P. Fessenden, the then Secretary of the Treasury who evi- 
dently did not know that the commodity commercially 
known as tinplate was not pure tin but plates of iron coat- 
ed with tin, decided that there had been made an error in 
punctuation. The text of his decision is as follows: “It 
would appear that an error of punctuation has been made 
by some one; most probably by the clerk who engrossed 
that part of the act. If the comma which is inserted after 
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the word plates be omitted and a comma placed after the 
word “iron” the true sense will be had which unquestion- 
ably is that tinplate as well as the iron must be galvanized 
or coated with any metal by electric batteries, or otherwise, 
in order to bring them within the provision.” 


Anybody who knows that the tinplates of commerce 
are iron or steel sheets coated with other metal can readily 
see that Mr. Fessenden’s construction was inconsistent with 
common sense. However, the decision prevailed as to sheets 
coated with tin; sheets galvanized or coated with zinc or 
spelter were brought within the provision of the act but 
sheets or plates of iron coated with tin, had to be galvanized 
or coated again—possibly with an inferior metal—to come 
under the provision. 


Inasmuch as the production of the cruder materials 
entering into the production of tinplates was protected by 
an import duty of from fifty to sixty-five percent and as 
the workmen engaged in the industry producing the cruder 
materials were paid wages which were from 100 to 200 per- 
cent higher than those paid in European countries and tin- 
plates being put in the same class as pure tin (which did 
not exist in this country) at 15% advalorem the circum- 
stances practically prohibited the manufacture of tinplates 
in this country. 


Yet after that decision the market price of tinplate in 
the United States remained high enough to make a reason- 
able profit on home produced plate possible. Enterprising 
American citizens anxious to introduce new industries in 
this country were not wanting. 


About the year 1868 the Cambria Iron Company of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, sent an experienced metallurgist 
to Europe to learn the process of making tinplate and short- 
ly after James Park, Jr., prominent iron and steel manu- 
facturer of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania sent another man for 
the same purpose. 


After visiting several of the tinplate works in England, 
Wales, France and Germany, these men returned and re- 
ported that our country possessed facilities equal and in 
some respects superior to any other in the world but that 
the European manufacturers had one decided advantage in 
the fact that the rates of wages ruling in the European 
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mills were only one-half and in some instances only one- 
third of those ruling in this country. 

The principals of these experts were men of exper- 
ience and sagacity, they investigated the prevailing tariff 
law and concluded that without better protection they could 
not run the risk of embarking in the enterprise. 

Several years passed and the prices of imported tin- 
plates kept on rising. The importers and foreign manu- 
facturers were collecting the revenues which would have 
gone into the United States Treasury had it not been for 
the Fessenden decision. 

Then in 1872 there came to Pittsburgh two Welshmen, 
Wm. O. Davies and Davis, both claiming to have 
invested a new tinplating process by means of which they 
would be able to overcome all English competition; they 
formed the partnership of Davies and Davis, rented a shed 
adjoining the shovel factory of Hubbard and Bakewell and 
to demonstrate the practicability of their process they put 
up a small tin coating establishment (a dippery); black 
plates they bought from Rogers and Burchfield at Leech- 
burg, Pennsylvania, whose mill was at that time the only 
one at which cold rolled and pickled and cold rolled sheet 
iron was produced, Mr. William Rogers, a practical and 
experienced Welsh Sheet Iron Manufacturer having suc- 
cessfully established that branch of the Sheet Iron Indus- 
try a few years before. 

Of the actual doings of Davies and Davis not much be- 
came known, the partnership did not last long, apparently 
they had soon agreed to disagree. Both started out to ex- 
ploit their knowledge on a larger scale and they were both 
successful in making connections. William O. Davies found 
promoters in Cowan and Protzman, publishers of the Iron 
World and J. D. Strouse, the President of the Wiley Ave., 
Savings Bank and Mr Davis found a promoter in 
Mr. Marchand of Marchand and Morgan, Alliance, Ohio. 
Early in 1873 they respectively organized the U. S. Iron and 
Tinplate Company and the American Tinplate Company, 
the former built works near the then borough, now city of 
McKeesport, and the latter built works at Wellsville, Ohio. 

Both these works had to overcome difficulties incident 
to the starting of any new industry, but which in these 
cases were seriously superinduced by the extremely severe 
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business depression which followed the outbreak of a panic 
on Friday, September 13, 1873 (Black Friday). 

To relate the many serious obstacles and misadventures 
which had to be overcome would make a story too long to 
tell here. 

Nevertheless both companies got their works in opera- 
tion finally in 1874, and in the meantime Rogers and Burch- 
field had also added a tinplating department to their works. 

However, neither of these enterprising people had dis- 
played the wisdom of James Park and the Cambria Com- 
pany, they had not examined the tariff laws; they were not 
aware of the Fessenden decision, they did know that the 
then prevailing selling prices of tinplate were high enough 
to promise a good profit in its manufacturing and that had 
sufficed them. 

The products which the three companies were turning 
out met with the entire satisfaction of the trade and the de- 
mand for American Tin and Terne Plates (especially the 
latter) grew rapidly and for several months they had to de- 
cline many orders that were offered. 


But soon the tinplate importers began to pay attention 
and all at once the Americans became aware that the price 
on just such particular grades as they were selling were 
dropping rapidly. The travelling men of the importers 
were circulating diligently amongst the trade, spying out 
the consumers of American plates and one of the largest 
importing houses went so far as to say to their customers 
that no matter “at what price the Americans offered their 
particular brands they would beat that price by 25 cents 
per box.” It was only then that the home manufacturers 
discovered that the tariff they supposed the American Gov- 
ernment was collecting was being collected to a large extent 
by the English Manufacturers and American Importers. 

The latter evidently concluded that they could not 
allow the American pioneers to further ply their vocation, 
the American industry had to be killed so that they could 
remain undisturbed in the possession of their monopoly as 
suppliers of tin and terne plate to the American people. 

Their tactics were to rapidly reduce prices — at the 
time the several American works were started the price 
quotations in the New York market on prime charcoal tin- 
plate per box of 112 sheets IC 14” x 20” was $14.75. In 
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October 1878 the price had fallen to $6.25 per box of same 
grade. 


In later years the assertion was made that such reduc- 
tion had been made possible by the substitution of Besse- 
mer and Open Hearth steel for wrought iron in the making 
of black plates.. It must be admitted that by this innova- 
tion the cost was cheapened later on but at that time the 
Welsh Manufacturers had not yet made such substitution. 


The first attempt to roll soft Bessemer Steel into sheets 
was made at the U. S. Iron and Tinplate Works in 1876— 
(where the writer was Secretary and Business Manager). 


In near vicinity of the latter works were the Edgar 
Thompson Steel Works—these two works were built at 
about the same time. Captain William Jones was Super- 
intendent and M. H. Preusse, Chief Chemist at the Edgar 
Thompson works. We were friendly neighbors and fre- 
quently exchanged visits and consulted about the operations 
in the respective works. In our several discussions we came 
to the conclusion that soft Bessemer Steel could no doubt be 
used profitably as a substitute for charcoal iron in the 
manufacture of tin plate. Mr. Preusse under direction of 
Captain Jones made a special mixture for a charge of low 
carbon steel for our purpose and the experiment proved a 
success from the very first, in the bar mill as well as in the 
sheet mill; and in the pickling, annealing and tinning 
process. We found that the percentage of wasters or 
seconds in tinning were only about ten percent when with 
the use of charcoal iron we had never less but often more 
than twenty-five percent. We were then living in the hope 
that this discovery might help us to continue the manufac- 
ture of tin plate but at that time steel billets were costing 
$55.00 to $60.00 per ton against $28.00 for muck bar and 
$36.00 for charcoal blooms and moreover the iron workers, 
thinking that they must get some benefit from the innova- 
tion, demanded fifteen percent advance in their wages for 
working the steel and thus the advantages gained were not 
sufficient to overcome the many disadvantages which ob- 
structed the progress in Tin Plate making. 


It appears that the use of soft steel in the making of 
sheets and tin plates were not introduced at the English 
mills till about 1879 or 1880. 
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The comparatively poor American pioneers realizing 
that under existing conditions they could not meet the com- 
petition of the importers and foreign manufacturers—who 
had made millions out of their trade with the Americans— 
threw up their hands, gave up the struggle and suspended 
the manufacture of tin and terne plates for the time being. 

The American Tin Plate Company sold their works to 
W. Dewees Wood of McKeesport who with his sons and 
son-in-law formed the Wellsville Sheet and Plate Company 
and remodeled the works into a Sheet and Tankiron mill. 

In 1876 Rogers and Burchfield went into bankruptcy, 
which was however not caused by their venture into tin 
plate manufacturing, because their productions in that line 
had been small and they had done a very lucrative business 
in fine sheet iron. As was rumored, they had sustained 
severe losses in outside speculations. 

Of the three pioneer tinplate concerns the U.S. Iron 
and Tin Plate Company was the only one which continued 
operations under the same management. 

At these works we continued the manufacture of Terne 
Plate at intervals on a small scale but our special endeavors 
were now directed to the filling of orders for cold rolled, 
pickled and pickled and cold rolled small sized black plates 
such as constitute the body of tin plates for which our mills 
were adapted and which were used by the manufacturers of 
various commodities such as metal show cards, tea trays, 
stove pipe elbows, dripping pans, frying pans and many 
other kinds of stamped iron ware and especially also by the 
pioneer manufacturers of the newly introduced iron enamel- 
ed ware the Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Company 


of New York and the St. Louis Stamping Company of St. 
Louis. 


In 1877, William Rogers of the dissolved firm of Rogers 
and Burchfield formed with P. H. Laufman the firm of Rog- 
ers and Laufman and they bought the mill at Apollo, Penn- 
sylvania which had formerly been owned by Rogers and 
Burchfield and a little later the Leechburg mill was bought 
by the newly formed firm of Kirkpatrick, Beale and Com- 
pany. Both these establishments catered to about the 
same trade as the U.S. Iron and Tin Plate Company and as 
the demand for material such as mentioned above grew 
rapidly the works of all of them were kept in steady opera- 
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tion, in fact during the following decade several more com- 
panies were organized to engage in the same branch of the 
manufacturing business. 

Charles Meyran, H. S. Duncan, W. Budke and John 
Coie, formed the Canonsburg Iron Company and built 
works at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. Major Beale with- 
drew from the firm of Kirkpatrick, Beale and Company and 
in partnership with B. F. Jennings built another mill at 
Leechburg. William Banfield, until then superintendent of 
Kirkpatrick’s mill and John Wallace a partner of Kirkpat- 
rick bought and remodeled an abandoned rolling mill at 
Irondale, Ohio, and while we all were prevented by an in- 
consistent law from manufacturing tinplate, workmen were 
trained who could later readily adapt themselves to tin mill 
work when eventuaily the inequality in the tariff laws was 
removed. 


To achieve that object the interested parties kept on 
working and agitating strenuously, but it took more than 
a decade full of disappointments and acrimonius controvers- 
ies between importers and home manufacturers; between 


advocates of home protection and advocates of free trade 
and between Republicans and Democrats before we reached 
our goal. 

ITI 


The Contest for an Equitable Tariff Duty on Tinplates 


During the 44th, 45th and 46th Congress, i.e., from 1875 
to 1881 Democrats had the majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Samuel Randall of Pennsylvania was the Speak- 
er, Fernando Wood of New York, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Judge William D. Kelley the rank- 
ing Republican of said committee and Russell Errett the 
Representative of the Pittsburgh District. 

In the fall of 1877 when President Hayes had convened 
Congress in special session Mr. Wood was preparing a new 
tariff bill. At that time the issue of “Protection of Home 
Industries” and “Tariff for Revenue only” had not yet been 
defined as fundamental differences in the principles of the 
two leading political parties. Samuel Randall himself was 
known as a Protection Democrat. 

In behalf of the tinplate manufacturers Major Joseph 
Beale, Louis F. Demmler and the writer, and in behalf of 
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the workmen Wm. R. Thomas of the U.S. Works and 
Charles Banfield of the Leechburg works were delegated to 
plead the tinplate cause before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

We were well received by both Mr. Randall and Mr. 
Wood. Judge Kelley and Mr. Errett supported us in our 
plea. Before we left we received assurance that our appeal 
would be given due and careful consideration and we left 
Washington again full of hope. 

When the completed Bill was reported to the House it 
showed that reductions in the rates of duty on nearly all 
manufactured products were to be made but the clause on 
tinplate was so worded that it could not have been miscon- 
strued again and the proposed rate of duty was in harmony 
with the rates on other iron products. 

The proposed law was however seriously objected to 
by the manufacturers cf the country; protest meetings were 
held everywhere and Congress was flooded with remon- 
strances. 

The Bill was passed in the House but when it came to the 
Senate, the Senators simply resolved to strike out the en- 
acting clause and so no change was made in the Tariff Law 
at that time. 

In the spring of 1878 I called on the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, John Sherman, to find out whether he could 
not and would not reverse the Fessenden decision. He gave 
me a cordial hearing and asked me to make my plea in writ- 
ing, which I did, but in June 1878 I received a letter in 
which he admitted the incongruity of Fessenden’s decision 
but that, inasmuch as the decision had already been in force 
for more than a decade, he was not at liberty to change it 
and that we must seek our remedy at the hands of Congress. 


During the next two years, we had to confine our agita- 
tion to spreading, by circulars and newspaper articles, 
knowledge regarding the substance of tinplate, the process 
of its manufacture and the reasons why it was not produced 
in this country. 


In that period many new manufactured articles were 
introduced in the iron and other trades. They being new 
were generally not precisely provided for in the tariff 
schedules and whenever there was a doubt or a dispute ahiout 
the rate of import duty the custom officers would generally 
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give the importers the benefit of a doubt and in that way 
much of the business which belonged legitimately to us 
went across the sea, and that caused much agitation 
amongst the home manufacturers generally. 

In 1880 When James A. Garfield was elected President 
and the Republicans had also regained the control of the 
House of Representatives and as the campaign had been 
fought on the issues of “Protection to Home Industry” 
versus “Tariff for Revenue only” prospects for tariff legis- 
lation favorable to Home Producers became bright, and 
agitation for revision of the tariff laws became general. 

Early in 1881, while the 46th Congress was still in 
session, I went to Washington to see if I could do some 
lobbying and formulate any new plans to further our cause. 
I first called on Mr. Russell Errett and Col. Thomas M. 
Bayne, the representatives of the Pittsburgh District, and 
on Judge Harry White, representative of the Leechburg 
District, they all asserted—what I had expected—that noth- 
ing could be done for us until the coming winter when the 
47th Congress had been convened, but they all promised to 
then give our agitation and our cause their active and earn- 
est support. 

I then called on Judge W. D. Kelley, prospectively the 
next chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. He 
confirmed the opinion of his colleagues of Western Pennsy!l- 
vania, he explained that on account of the amount of other 
work which was facing him he could not give any special 
attention to our cause but he recommended that I call on the 
new member of the Ways and Means Committee, Major 
William Mchinley, Jr., who—he judged—would soon be 
known as the Champion advocate of “Protection to Home 
Industry” and then he gave me a note of introduction, which 
read: “Dear Major, please give a hearing to the young 
German friend who hands you this. W K”. 

I lost no time in going from the Committee room to the 
Republican side of the chamber and to send in the Judge’s 
note with my card. In afew minutes Major McKinley came 
out to the foyer, greeted me kindly, and walked to a win- 
dow and leaning on the sill he stood there for half an hour 
listening attentively to my statements. 

When I had finished, he thanked me for having made 
clear to him many things which he had not clearly under- 
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stood before, and then requested me to call in the evening 
at his rooms in the Ebbitt House where he expected a num- 
ber of gentlemen to whom he wished me to repeat my state- 
ments. 

When on that night I was ushered into Major McKin- 
ley’s parlor I found there already assembled a delegation of 
Pittsburgh Iron and Steel manufacturers consisting of B. F. 
Jones, John Chalfant, James Park Jr., Col. C. Fitzhugh, H. 
W. Oliver, J. H. Ricketson and Jos. D. Weeks, Secretary of 
the Western Iron Association. 


The Major greeted me kindly and proceeded to intro- 
duce me to his guests when Mr. Ricketson spoke up: “Well 
Major, that young German townsman of ours needs no in- 
troduction. I think there is not one amongst us whom he 
has not approached with an appeal for support in his tin- 
plate tariff agitation. “Oh’’, said the Major, “Then I sup- 
pose you understand the question and don’t you consider the 
cause a worthy one?” To which Mr. Ricketson and Mr. 
Jones replied simultaneously, “Most assuredly”, and Mr. 
Chalfant in his droll way said:: “Yes, sure, but my dear 
Major we all have at present enough to do to paddle our 
own canoes.” 

“So”, said Major McKinley, “then since you gentlemen 
have come to ask me to help paddling your canoes, I shall 
have to ask you to promise that if I comply with your re- 
quest it is to be on the condition that you help Mr. Crone- 
meyer to paddle his”. Mr. Jones and Mr. Park readily 
agreed to give the matter their earnest attention and sup- 
port and that they would also take care that our cause 
would receive the official endorsement of the Western Iron 
Association. I was invited to remain and participate in 
their deliberations. Erroneous treasury department de- 
cisions, prospective tariff legislation and revision by a com- 
mission of experts were the principal topics of discussion. 

Up to that time the iron and steel manufacturers had 
in general been rather indifferent. After I had returned 
from that Washington trip to Pittsburgh I called at first 
opportunity on the gentlemen I had met at Major McKin- 
ley’s rooms and on other members of the iron association 
and the result was that at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion the justice of the claims of the Tin Plate Manufacturers 
were officially recognized and endorsed and the Secretary 
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was instructed to give the cause all possible attention and 
assistance, which henceforth he did on many occasions. 


The agitation for a revision of the tariff became gen- 
eral. All the separate industrial associations held meetings 
for discussion of that subject. In July 1881 a general meet- 
ing of the iron manufacturers of the United States was held 
at Cresson Springs in the Allegheny Mountains at which 
the needed changes in the phraseology of the Tariff law as 
well as in the rates of duty on many articles were discussed. 
The appointment of a Tariff Commission of experts—non 
members of Congress—was suggested and it was resolved 
to cooperate with other industrial bodies in arranging for 
the holding of a National Convention of Delegates of all in- 
dustries at as early a day as possible. Committees were 
appointed of each respective branch of the Iron Industry to 
formulate statements of their needs and grievances. 


The members appointed on the committee to look after 
the interests of the Fine Sheet Iron and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers and to represent that industry at the National 
Convention were P. H. Laufman, Chairman, Alfred Mar- 
shall of Philadelphia and W. C. Cronemeyer, Secretary. 

Subsequently on September 12th and 13th, the Na- 
tional Tariff Convention was held at the Cooper Institute 
in New York City. 

This convention was attended by some of the most 
prominent economists of the time, it was a highly spirited 
affair and the tariff question was discussed in all its phases. 

Amongst the many speakers Major McKinley and J. H. 
Ricketson of Pittsburgh received the loudest acclaim. Both 
gave the tinplate cause a good boost. 


I presented a memorial which was a synopsis of the 
arguments and statements we had previously set forth in 
numerous circulars, newspaper articles and petitions to 
members of Congress. The address was well received. 
Amongst the many resolutions which were passed was one 
endorsing the claims of the Tin Plate Manufacturers. The 
address was printed verbatim in the proceedings of the 
convention. 


Soon after the 47th Congress had convened in Decem- 
ber 1881, Col. Thomas M. Bayne of Pittsburgh introduced 
a Bill which would fix the duty on Tin Plates and Iron sheets 
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coated with tin the same as on iron sheets, coated with 
zinc. 

That bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and was reported back favorably by Russell Errett 
of Pittsburgh who was then a member of that committee, 
but it was not brought to a vote in the House probably be- 
cause at that time the Tariff Commission had been appoint- 
ed and all tariff discussions were deferred pending its ac- 
tions and reports. 

During the summer and fall of 1882 the Tariff Com- 
mission held sessions and gave hearings in all important 
centers. In October they were in Pittsburgh and I was 
summoned to testify on behalf of the Tin Plate Manufact- 
urers. Henry W. Oliver of Pittsburgh was a member of 
the Commission and by his general knowledge of the iron 
business and by his pertinent questions assisted me greatly 
in making my statements clear and comprehensive. 

When the Commission made its report to Congress it 
was shown that they recommended to fix the duty on Tin- 
plate at 2 2/10 per pound or about the same as that on gal- 
vanized iron. 

The tinplate interests were elated by the prospect of 
coming into their rights at an early day but their hopes 
were blasted again by a man who claimed to be a Repub- 
lican and a Protectionist. 

When the Tariff Commissioner’s report was considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee, John A. Kasson of 
Iowa proposed to amend the tinplate clause by striking out 
the rate of 2 2/10 per pound and to insert instead 1 1/10 
per pound. Judge Kelley and Major McKinley argued 
against that but they could not prevail on him to desist. 
With the support of the Democrats and one other Repub- 
lican of the Committee, the amendment was carried. 

And even with that achievement Mr. Kasson was not 
satisfied. When in February 1883 the Bill was being de- 
bated in the committee of the whole House he moved to re- 
duce the rate on tinplate still further to one cent per pound, 
adding that this article of tinplate was not and never would 
be manufactured in this country. To which Judge Kelley, 
the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee replied, 
“I am wholly unprepared even in following the lead of the 
distinguished gentlemen from Iowa to declare that Tinplate 
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never shall be made by American people. We have now in 
this Bill a rate of duty which under existing conditions ef- 
fectually prevents their manufacture,” to which Kasson re- 
plied, “for the benefit of the agricultural interests and the 
export trade the duty should be reduced to 3c per pound. 

Even W. R. Morrison of Illinois the ranking Democrat 
on the Ways and Means Committee, though principally op- 
posed to high rates of duties, ridiculed the unfair treatment 
protectionists gave Tin Plate, and said he: “I make these re- 
marks for the purpose of showing that the proposed action 
is inconsistent upon any principle.” 

Then Col. Thomas M. Bayne moved as a substitute for 
the Kasson amendment to restore the rate of 2 2/10 as 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. Agreeing with 
Mr. Morrison, he said: “to put the duty at one cent per 
pound is a departure from the spirit and the principle of 
protection which is presumed to permeate this bill.” He 
asserted that some members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had been influenced by the Standard Oil Company, 
and then made a bitter attack on that company for its self- 
ishness; he showed how that company was benefited not 
only by the discriminating low duty on Tinplate but also by 
the rebates it received when it re-exported the material in 
the shape of cans filled with oil. He claimed that the let- 
ters protesting against the Tariff Commission rate address- 
ed to members of Congress had been instigated by that 
Company and other Tinplate Importers and to controvert 
them he produced a large bunch of letters from merchants 
and consumers testifying to the superior quality of tin and 
terne plates which had been supplied by the United States 
Iron and Tin Plate Company. 

However when the vote was taken on Col. Bayne’s 
amendment it was lost and the Kasson amendment prevail- 
ed by a small majority. 

Thus the manufacture of Tin Plate in the United States 
was again practically prohibited for several more years. 

Notwithstanding our defeat in Congress, I commenced 
anew the agitation for protection on Tin Plate by issuing a 
monthly circular which I called Tin and Taggers’ in which I 
gave facts and figures showing the injustice that had been 
done, and I employed a young man to attend to the distri- 
bution of the same. 
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This had the effect that the sheet iron manufacturers; 
the Sheet Iron Roofers; Producers of Raw Materials; Ma- 
chine Builders, Foundry men and others became interested 
in our cause. I received special support from E. P. Wil- 
liams of Ely and Williams, New York. Alfred Marshall of 
Marshall Brothers, Philadelphia, P. H. Laufman of Rogers 
and Laufman, John H. Ricketson of Garrison and Company, 
Pittsburgh, and others, and having by this time become 
aware of the great strength and influence of our opponents, 
we concluded that strong organized efforts would have to be 
made to overcome their power. 


Consequently we called a meeting which took place on 
June 4, 1883, and was attended by the representatives of 
Pittsburgh and Eastern firms, among whom were P. H. 
Laufman, J. H. Ricketson, John Q. Everson, T. B. Everson, 
Joseph D. Weeks, H. H. Demmler, F. E. Schenck, William 
Follansbee, D. J. Thomas, Josiah Reams, A. H. Childs, E. P. 
Williams, Alfred Marshall and W. C. Cronemeyer. 


P. H. Laufman acted as President pro tem and W. C. 
Cronemeyer, Secretary pro tem. The name American Tin- 
ned Plate Association was chosen. Constitution and By- 
laws were adopted and the following officers were elected: 
President W. J. Lewis, Pittsburgh; Vice Presidents: A. 
Marshall, Philadelphia, E. P. Williams, New York, C. A. 
Scott, Cincinnati, Bacon Foss, Boston and W. J. H. Gluck, 
Baltimore; Treasurer: T. B. Everson and Secretary: W. C. 
Cronemeyer. 


The forming of the association gave a decided impetus 
to our propaganda. The office work and correspondence 
became quite heavy and I soon realized that attending to it 
without help and at the same time to my duties as Chair- 
man of the United States Iron and Tin Plate Company was 
too much for one man. 

The services of John Jarrett, who had resigned the of- 
fice of President of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers were available. At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Association held in September 1883, which 
President Lewis had called at my request, John Jarrett 
was appointed Manager of the Association. 

Mr. Jarrett and I worked together harmoniously and 
our campaign of education brought good results. Quite 
frequently we had to answer and defend ourselves against 
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bitter attacks which were made on us by our opponents in 
newspaper articles and otherwise. Some of them flattered 
(?) me with nicknames such as “tinplate liar”, tinpot lob- 
byist, etc. 


Then came the Presidential campaign of 1884 in which 
we took an active part. Col. Thomas M. Bayne, our Con- 
gressman was very close to Senator James G. Blaine, the 
candidate of the Republicans. He had posted the latter on 
the tinplate situation and we had the candidate’s promise 
that if elected he would give it special attention as soon as 
legislation could be had after his inauguration. But it was 
not so to be. Rev. Burchard with his Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion had (so the people said) caused the defeat of 
Blaine and with that another postponement of an adjust- 
ment of the Tin Plate Tariff. 


The Democrats having elected the Democrat, Grover 
Cleveland, President and having regained control of the 
House of Representatives there were slim chances for us to 
achieve any success but we continued our work and re- 
shaped our plans for renewed propaganda, but so did also 
our opponents. They spread the assertion that our asso- 
ciation was composed of a powerful syndicate of rich sheet 
iron manufacturers who were bent to force up the prices of 
tinplate so that consumers would substitute black and gal- 
vanized sheet iron and they could extract higher prices for 
their products. At a general meeting in January 1885, Al- 
fred Marshall who had been elected Treasurer when T. Bis- 
sell Everson resigned rendered a complete statement of our 
finances. Our disbursements had been comparatively so very 
small that they refuted absolutely our opponents charges. 
Marshall’s statements were given to the public and that 
shut off the enemy’s attacks on that score. A good deal of 
other misinformation which was spread, we refuted in 
similar manner by publishing actual facts. 


The successive futile attempts of Col. William Morrison 
and Mr. R. Q. Mills to enact new democratic tariff laws dur- 
ing the 48th and 49th Congress respectively, gave us many 
opportunities for agitation. 


During the Congressional campaign of 1886 Mr. Jarrett 
found opportunities to show his ability as a political cam- 
paigner. 
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The Republican Leaders had concluded to make a spec- 
ial fight against the re-election of Col. W. R. Morrison, the 
then Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
John Jarrett was prevailed upon to go into the Colonel’s 
district in Southern Illinois and preach Protection to the 
numerous iron workers, coal miners and other workmen. 
Mr. Jarrett carried out his mission effectively and Col. Mor- 
rison was defeated. 

In consequence of this success Mr. Jarrett’s services as 
a public speaker and political worker remained much in de- 
mand by Republican leaders. During the Presidential 
campaign in 1888 he acted as lieutenant to Senator M. S. 
Quay, the Chairman of the Republican National Executive 
Committee in New York, and by his earnest effort contri- 
buted much to the successful election of Benjamin Harri- 
son. 


The results of the election in 1888 were very gratify- 
ing, the Republicans had not only elected the President but 
had also regained control of the House of Representatives 
and as the majority in the Senate remained Republican also 
the whole Government was in their hands. Major William 
McKinley, Jr., who had for several years already given 


strong support to our cause, was made Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. We felt that now or never 
our goal must be reached. 


And yet, although by this time Protection and Foster- 
ing of a Tin Plate Industry had actually been made a cam- 
paign issue we had yet to overcome the powerful opposition 
of a large number of influential Republicans who were 
profiting by the importation of Tinplate. 

A third faction was formed which advocated that in- 
stead of placing a protective and equitable duty on Tin- 
plate, a revenue duty of one cent per pound be maintained 
and the home manufacturers be paid a subsidy of one cent 
per pound for the product they would turn out. This fac- 
tion was led by H. B. Haigh of the Iron Clad Can Company, 
New York; Jacob Reese of Pittsburgh and especially also by 
U.S. Senator Plumb of Kansas. The proposition was earn- 
estly discussed by the directors of the American Tinned 
Plate Association and also in the U. S. Senate. 

Our conclusions were that an import duty of only one 
cent per pound on tinned plates would remain a menace to 
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the sheet iron industry which was then protected by a duty 
of from 1 6/10 to 1 8/10 per pound, that a Bounty System 
was entirely foreign to and out of harmony with existing 
policies in the metal trades and that after the Tin Plate In- 
dustry had grown in this country to such an extent that 
little tinplate would be imported there would be no revenue 
forth coming from which to pay such bounties and the 
same would have to be provided by a tax on the people and 
so we decided to continue our agitation on the old line. 

Major McKinley to whom we referred the matter firm- 
ly endorsed our stand. 

About that time a memorial coming pretendedly from 
Tinplate consumers and a subsequent Bill introduced in the 
House of Representatives to place Tin Plate on the free list 
stirred up the National Iron Roofing Association and they 
became a strong ally in our cause. 

In the summer of 1889 or soon after the inauguration 
of President Harrison, the latter appointed John Jarrett 
consul at Birmingham, England, as a reward for his politi- 
cal activities and in consequence Mr. Jarrett severed his 
connection with our association and that left a vacancy 
which was, at that time, when the constant vigilance of an 
experienced person was imperative, difficult to fill. 

After several weeks search I had to comply with the 
urgent entreaties of the fellow members to again under- 
take the management of the propaganda of the Tinned Plate 
Association. 


To somewhat lighten my burdens the directors of the 
Tinned Plate Association appointed Mr. Charles Gilpin of 
the W. Dewees Wood Company as my collaborator with the 
understanding that the salary of $2000 per annum which 
had theretofore been Mr. Jarrett’s compensation be divided 
between us. Mr. Samuel Luty, a bright young newspaper 
man, was engaged as Assistant Secretary, but as he had no 
previous experience in our lines it took several months 
before he was sufficiently conversant with our affairs to 
conduct them without my constant supervision and support. 
I was compelled to do two days’ work in one. 

Mr. Gilpin’s work was of high value for during many 
years in which he had acted as the Washington representa- 
tive of the W. D. Wood and Allan Wood Companies he had 
gained experience in tariff legislation, but as his head- 
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quarters were in Washington and Philadelphia he could not 
help much in the current work of the Pittsburgh Office. 

Our opponents were constantly spreading the assertion 
that in this country we did not have either the requisite 
materials or skilled labor needed in the production of tin- 
plate. 

That argument had to be refuted by a practical demon- 
stration. 

In August 1889 when the Western Pennsylvania Exposi- 
tion Society was getting ready for the annual exposition I 
got the consent of the management to build a small tinning 
establishment on the exposition grounds. Financial assist- 
ance for such purpose, readily came forth from members of 
our association. Kirkpatrick and Company and the U. S. 
Iron and Tin Plate Company loaned melting pots and ma- 
chinery they had yet on hand; they also furnished black 
plates. Pittsburgh merchants furnished black tin and 
Palm oil. 

Our little plant formed one of the best attractions to 
the exposition in that year. The product was distributed 
amongst Tinners in Pittsburgh for quality tests and to be 
worked into various kinds of small vessels which were dis- 
tributed as souvenirs. We also distributed a descriptive 
pamphlet, which was criticised by our opponents in such 
acrimonious language that it really did us more good than 
harm. 


An assortment of cups made from the material pro- 
duced at this exposition I used in the following spring when 
I was summoned to Washington to give testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

The hearings before this committee were public and 
when I had to give my testimony early in 1890 the com- 
mittee room was crowded. The examinations through which 
I had to pass were exhaustive and lasted for several hours. 

As I proceeded with my explanations I soon noticed 
that all the Republicans were in our favor. Major McKin- 
ley helped me along wherever he could. I was especially 
gratified to find that Ex-Governor, John A. Gear of Iowa, 
the successor of John A. Kasson was strong in our support 
and that the latter was filling a diplomatic post in Europe 
where he could do us no harm. Of the Democrats only 
John G. Carlisle and Roger Q. Mills showed any real opposi- 
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tion, while the questions asked by Mr. MeMillan and Mr. 
Flower indicated that they appreciated the incongruity in 
the existing law and that any opposition on their part was 
due only to their party affiliations. 

In the course of my talk I made the assertion that, if 
granted equitable protection, the Tinplate Industry in this 
country would within a few years grow to such dimensions 
that, should all the people who gained their livelihood by 
means of the same, come to Washington at one time, the 
city would hardly be able to provide accommodations for all. 
This was met by dubious and loud derision and when I met 
Major McKinley again after the meeting he cautioned me 
not to take my mouth too full; to which I answered that I 
had said nothing more than what I felt sure was coming. 
(Several years later when Major McKinley was Governor 
of Ohio and a candidate for President of the United States, 
he took occasion at a large public meeting to gracefully 
apologize to me for having accused me of being too boast- 
ful in my talk before the Ways and Means Committee and 
he testified then that I had said nothing more than what 
was now coming true.) 


In the report to the House, the committee had the duty 
on tin plates listed at 34, cents per pound more than the 
duty on the respective gauges of common sheet iron; this 
was changed in the committee of the Whole, which fixed 
the duty on all gauges of tin and terne plates at 2 2/10c 
per pound. 


When reporting his Bill to the House Major McKinley 
made one of his famous Tariff speeches. Reference to the 
duty on Tinplates was his principal topic. 


After the Tariff Bill had passed the House and the 
Senate took up consideration of the same, it soon became 
evident that on that side of the Capital the Tinplate ques- 
tion would not have such smooth sailing. The Bounty 
proposition, to which I have already referred was discussed 
at length and was strongly advocated by Senator Plumb. It 
did not prevail but several Republican Senators were for 
some unaccountable reason opposed to the House rate. 


It was fortunate indeed that Mr. Gilpin had arranged 
to stay in Washington constantly during the debate in the 
Senate. He soon discovered that the membership was 
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about equally divided for and against Protection for Tin- 
plate. 

About two or three days before the day set for the 
final vote on the several clauses in the metal schedule, he 
called me by wire to Washington; he had ascertained that 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin was on the fence. 

When I came to Washington Mr. Gilpin had already 
arranged for a meeting with the Senator. After two or 
three hours discussion he agreed to vote in our favor on 
certain conditions, and these were: first that the U. S. Iron 
and Tinplate Company—which he understood to be about 
the only works at present equipped for making Tinplate— 
would consent to keep its mills open for inspection by and 
demonstration to any prospective Tinplate manufacturers 
and their engineers; second that we signify the Tinned 
Plate Association’s approval to some lengthy provisos in 
the Tin Plate clause. 

In substance these provisos were: 


Until July 1st, 1891 the duty on Tinplate was to re- 
main one cent per pound; after that date it was to be 
2 2/10c per pound; further that on and after October Ist, 
1897 (i. e. in six years) tinplates shall be admitted free of 
duty unless it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction 
of the President that the aggregate quantity of such plates 
produced in the United States during either of the six 
years has equalled one-third of such plates imported enter- 
ed for consumption during any fiscal year after the pass- 
age of this act. The amount of such plates imported, 
manufactured into articles and re-exported not to be in- 
cluded in ascertaining the amount of importations. 


Mr. Gilpin and I both tried our best to convince the 
Senator of the precariousness of such provisions, but he 
would not yield saying that if we did not accept his terms 
he could not vote in our favor, and so we had to—very re- 
luctantly—give our consent. 


On the following day the Spooner amendment was ac- 
cepted by the Senate Finance Committee and was inserted 
into the Bill and on the next following day the tinplate 
clause as amended was voted on by the Senate as a whole 


and when the vote was counted the majority in our favor 
was just one. 
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After the passage of the McKinley Bill many of the 
contributing members of the American Tinned Plate As- 
sociation, who had no intention to embark in tinplate manu- 
facturing business themselves concluded that from a propa- 
ganda standpoint the mission of the association had been 
fulfilled and they moved that tk= same be dissolved and the 
archives be turned over to a new association of actually 
existing and prospective Tin and Terne Plate Manufacturers 
which would now undoubtedly soon be organized. 

By an unfortunate misunderstanding, all the papers 
and records remaining in the associations office, many of 
which would have made history, were destroyed. 

To preserve some record of a memorable controversy 
I have told this story from recollection and from memo- 
randa I had amongst my private papers. 


IV 


The American Tin Plate Industry in Infancy 


When the text of the Spooner amendment and the fact 
that Mr. Gilpin and I had given it our approval became 
known in Pittsburgh, we were rather sharply criticised by 
the representative of a Syndicate of old conservative manu- 
facturers who had contemplated to embark in the Tin 
Plate Manufacturing business as soon as it was adequately 
and safely protected. 

The amendment was certainly a handicap but those 
men did not consider that our only choice had been to ac- 
cept it or get nothing. 

At the time the McKinley Bill was passed in the 
House, they had, supposedly, subject to their call five 
hundred thousand dollars to be invested in Tin Plate Works; 
but now they hesitated. The new act became a law on 
October 1, 1890, but the duty on Tinplates was not to go 
into effect till July 1, 1891, which gave the importers and 
English manufacturers the opportunity to import under 
the old rate a supply which might last for years. 


In the Congressional election in November 1890 fol- 
lowing closely the enactment of the new law, the Demo- 
crats regained again a majority of the Representatives. 
Major McKinley whose district had been gerrymandered 
was amongst the defeated candidates. Besides that Gerry- 
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mander an adroit campaign trick had been played by fel- 
lows disguised as tinware peddlers. They canvassed the 
farms and villages in the district and the prices they asked 
for cups and pans was double what the people had been 
wont to pay before and when they asked the reason why 
the answer was, “Well the import tax which Major Mc- 
Kinley has put on tinplate has increased the cost to such 
an extent that tinware cannot be sold for a less price with- 
out loss”, and by that argument they gained a good many 
votes for the Major’s opponent. In reapportioning the 
Congressional district in Ohio several largely Republican 
sections had been taken out and several largely Democratic 
sections had been put in to the Major’s or the Canton Dis- 
trict. 

The opposition press made a great ado claiming the 
Democratic victory was a rebuke served out by the people 
to the Republican party and a disapproval of the enactment 
of the new Tariff law. The tinplate antagonists stressed 
especially the fact of McKinley’s defeat as punishment for 
his placing a higher duty on tinplates and predicted an 
early repeal of the same. This gave the syndicate referred 
to and others, who had notions to engage in tinplate mak- 
ing, cold feet; they abandoned their plans. For several 
months there was no rush in the building of Tinplate works. 

This hesitancy was frequently and sneeringly alluded 
to as showing the weakness of the “tinplate liar’s’” preten- 
sions. : 

However, at the U.S. Iron and Tin Plate Works we 
started right after the passage of the Bill to re-arrange a 
portion of our mills for the rolling of black plate for tin- 
plate purposes and to repair and reinstate the tinhouse 
machinery. 

By January 1, 1891, our tinhouse was in full operation 
again and it was not very long until we had the opportun- 
ity and the pleasure of hanging that ugly nickname on the 
backs of the party of the other part, Besides ourselves, 
P. H. Laufman and Company, Kirkpatrick and Company, 
The Canonsburg Iron Company were in shape to supply 
black plates. Somers Brothers, Brooklyn, New York and 
the Britton Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, were con- 
structing rolling mills and Norton Brothers, Chicago, St. 
Louis Stamping Company, St. Louis; Matthai Ingram and 
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Company, Baltimore and N. and G. Taylor Company, Phila- 
delphia were about completing the installation of tinning 


establishments. 
A New Year’s greeting in rimes to the tune of Yankee 


Doodle lithographed on bright U. S. Tinplate which we dis- 
tributed at that time amongst the newspapers of the coun- 
try, was hailed with enthusiasm and favorable comment by 
hundreds of friendly editors, which offset largely the ac- 
rimonious attack by the opposition. 

During the first several months of 1891, several in- 
formal meetings of parties interested in Tinplate took 
place. In May the Tinned Plate Association was reorgan- 
ized by some of the old and several new members, which _ 
latter were by that time ready or were preparing to get 
ready to manufacture Tinplate and such raw material as 
would be required in the production of Tinplate. 


The meeting was held at the Anderson Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh and the following firms and companies were repre- 


sented: 
Arthusa Iron Works, New Castle, Pa. 
Anderson Tin Plate Company, Anderson, Indiana. 
Bellaire Nail Company, Bellaire, Ohio. 
Britton Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Canonsburg Iron and Steel Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 
Joe Carnes and Son, Massillon, Ohio. 
Falcon Iron and Nail Company, Niles, Ohio. 
Fleming & Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jennings Brothers and Company, Leechburg, Pa. 
Kirkpatrick and Company, Leechburg, Pa. 
P. H. Laufman and Company, Apollo, Pa. 
Lewis Steel Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Joliet, Ill. 
Marshall Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCullough Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norton Brothers, Chicago, III. 
Piqua Rolling Mill Company, Piqua, Ohio. 
Pittsburgh Electroplating Company, Apollo, Pa. 
Reeves Iron Company, Canal Dover, Ohio. 
St. Louis Stamping Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Scottdale Iron and Steel Company, Scottdale, Pa. 
Somers Brothers, Brooklyn, New York. 
Shoenberger and Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Iron Company, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
U. S. Iron and Tin Plate Company, Demmler, Pa. 
Welsh American Tin Plate Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. D. Wood and Company, McKeesport, Pa. 


The previously organized committee consisting of 
Messrs. Alfred Marshall, Philadelphia; F. G. Niedringhaus, 
St. Louis; D. M. Somers, Brooklyn, and W. C. Cronemeyer, 
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Pittsburgh presented a report embodying a constitution for 
the organization, which report was adopted substantially 
as presented. 

The officers chosen for the current year were as fol- 
lows: 

President: J. W. Britton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice President: John Z. Speer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Warner Arms, Niles, Ohio 

Treasurer: Alfred Marshall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Board of Managers: The afore named officers and P. H. 

Laufman, Pittsburgh; D. M. Somers, Brooklyn; F. G. 

Niedringhaus, St. Louis and W. C. Cronemeyer, Pitts- 

burgh. 

Very interesting deliberations regarding general pro- 
spects, improved machinery and methods, etc., took place; 
the meeting was continued in an evening session. 

In accordance with the new constitution regular month- 
ly meetings were thereafter held on the first Wednesday 
of each month. 

The meeting in June i. e. the one just before the duty 
went into effect was equally well attended, four additional 
companies viz: Jones and Laughlin, Pittsburgh, Sharon 
Iron Company, Sharon, Pennsylvania, Aetna Iron and Steel 
Company, Bridgeport, Ohio and Wellsville Plate and Steel 
Company, Wellsville, Ohio, had become members since the 
previous meeting and were represented at this one. Clar- 
ence R. Britton of Cleveland acted as Secretary in place of 
Warner Arms. The minutes of this meeting were publish- 
ed in full by the Pittsburgh Dispatch and from it copied by 
nearly all the Metal Trade Journals. 

Gradually the Tin Plate Antagonists as well as the 
Public in general were becoming convinced that honest ef- 
forts to establish an actual Tinplate Industry were not 
wanting. 

During the nine months respite which had been grant- 
ed the importers to stock up the country with foreign 
plates the ebullitions of some of their advocates were quite 
amusing. Naturally many of the large tinplate dealers 
and consumers were anxious to lay in a large supply before 
the new duty took effect; that naturally created a great 
demand of which, just as naturally, the importers and 
foreign manufacturers took advantage by increasing prices. 
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In June 1890 i. e. before the Tariff debate in the House 
had started, the price of IC 14 x 20 coke tinplate was $4.35 
fob New York; in January 1891 it was $5.35 and in July 
1891 it was $5.65 or an increase in price almost exactly 
equal to the difference in the old lower and the new higher 
rate of duty. During all that time the lower rate had pre- 
vailed, yet the tinplate antagonist used that increase as a 
stock argument to show the public how the increase in duty 
was increasing the cost of living and also what “rascals” 
those “robber barons” were who had instigated the in- 
crease. The importers had done just what they had done 
for a decade before they added to the price the amount of 
duty the Government should collect but did not. In truth 
it showed that, for the sake of the consumers, Congress 
might just as well have let the tinplate clause go into effect 
with the rest of the act. 

The imports of tinplate during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1890 had been 674,664,458 pounds; during the fis- 
cal year 1891 they were 1,057,711,501 pounds. 

In the fall of 1891 came the election of Governor of 
Ohio. The candidates were the incumbent, Governor Camp- 
bell, Democrat, and Major William McKinley, Jr. Republi- 
can. The predictions were that the election would be very 
close. The campaign was fought mainly on the Tinplate 
issue. 

In one of his stump speeches Governor Campbell had 
declared: “I venture the assertion that the youngest child 
within the sound of my voice will never live to see the day 
when tinplate will be successfully made in this country and 
if I am mistaken I shall apologize to the Republican party”. 

I was urged to challenge the Governor and I did. Hav- 
ing at times collected and published in a circular letter 
testimonials of about forty dealers and consumers who had 
bought and used some of our U. S. Bright Plates, ten of 
them in the State of Ohio, all expressing themselves as well 
pleased, I wrote the Governor a polite open letter, explain- 
ing the conditions as they then existed, enclosed a copy of 
our circular letter and sent him by express and accompan- 
ied by an affidavit a box of our U. S. Bright plate for his or 
any of his expert friends inspection. 

That letter created a great stir, every Republican paper 
in Ohio published it verbatim. Hon. Wm. M. Hahn, Chair- 
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man of the Republican Executive Committee thanked me 
and declared that my answer to the Governor would turn 
ten thousand votes in favor of McKinley. 

Then Mr. John Dalzell, our representative in Congress 
intervened and induced me to also write and send a box of 
Tin Plates to President Harrison. I complied and on Oct- 
ober 20th, 1891, I received from the President a lengthy 
letter in which he acknowledged the receipt of the box of 
tin plate and which he wound up saying: 

“It seems to me that nothing, unless it be a lack of faith 
in the maintenance of the present law can thwart this de- 
sirable achievement. I can understand how our success 
should be doubted and our failure accepted with satisfac- 
tion in Wales, but I cannot understand how any American 
can take that view of the question or why he should always 
approach every evidence of the successful establishment of 
this new industry in this country with a disposition to dis- 
credit and reject it. If the great experiment is to fail our 
own people should not add to the mortification of failure 
the crime of rejoicing in it” Very truly yours, Benj. Har- 
rison.” 

“Puck” the comic New York Weekly, which had taken 
sides with the Democrats and the Importers, and—as it 
could have been construed—to prove the truth of the slogan 
“What fools these mortals be” which it carried at the head 
of its front cover, made a comic fool of itself by attacking 
the President most severely in a full page editorial of which 
just a few sentences will show its animus: “It seems that 
Cronemeyer got the “AD” altogether too cheaply—in fact, 
that he “worked” you in a way that was positively disre- 
spectful, considering that he was Cronemeyer and you were 
the President of the United States—but yesterday the 
world knew him not. Today he proudly wears your cer- 
tificate that he has proved the establishment of a new in- 
dustry, the very existence of which had, up to the date of 
your letter, eluded the most careful search. Happy Crone- 
meyer. We cannot help thinking that you are the victim 
of imposition Mr. Harrison. Yes, Mr. Benjamin Harrison. 
Old Mrs. Smithby of Zero Forks, Michigan had one lemon 
that she grew this summer in a tub in her southern bay 
window. If she sends that lemon to you, will you write 
her a nice long letter and tell her that you thank her for 
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the evidence that the lemon growing industry has been es- 
tablished in the United States? If you won’t, why won’t 
you?” xxxx etc. 

On the front page of the same issue, Puck presented 
carricatures of James G. Blaine, who bore the nickname of 
“Plumed Knight” and President Harrison, both armor-clad, 
the latter with a lot of different kinds of tinware and both 
adorned with plumes on their heads. The sub title to this 
picture read: 

“Little Tin Ben: Here you ain’t going to havea 
monopoly to this Knight business any longer. This will 
take the shine off your old reciprocity!” 

A large number of copies of that Puck were distributed 
in Ohio but apparently they did the Republicans more good 
than harm. 

Naturally President Harrison’s letter was hailed with 
acclaim by the Republican Press, while on the other hand 
the Democrats treated it with sarcasm and ridicule. The 
following few quotations from the Pittsburgh Post are ex- 
amples of the general animus of the Democratic Press: 

“The Demmler people probably thought they were 
doing a very smart thing in sending Governor Campbell a 
box of tinplate. He carries specimens of it with him where- 
ever he speaks and introduces it in this fashion: 

“Everybody knows there is no such thing as American 
tin. It does not exist up to date and no tariff law can get 
it out of the ground unless it has been first put there by the 
Almighty. (Applause). I have here a letter from the Cin- 
cinnati Corrugating Company (the Piqua tin concern) 
(laughter) written before that branch of the company’s 
business was laughed out of existence in which they say: 
“In the future we would probably expect to use imported 
tin. I received the other day a box of tin from the people 
at Demmler, Pennsylvania, the same who sent a box to 
President Harrison and accompanying it was an affidavit 
which said that it was pure American Tin Plate all except 
the tin (Roars of laughter)”, and another one in the same 
Pittsburgh Post: 


“LETTER TO CRONEMEYER” 
“A telegram received yesterday from Washington said: 
President Harrison has at last been roped into the cheap 
tinplate campaign device of Major McKinley and the Re- 
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publican managers. It seems that some days ago, after 
running overtime tip-top capacity, the Demmler tinplate 
works succeeded in accumulating enough alleged tinplate 
to send a microscopic sample to President Harrison. That 
gentleman examined it carefully, and, it would appear, sub- 
mitted it to a chemical analysis. At least a letter which he 
wrote today to Mr. W. D. Cronemeyer of the Demmler 
works would lead to that conclusion. 

Mr. Cronemeyer did not give out this important mis- 
sive yesterday. A gentleman who is intimately acquainted 
with him, having once voted in McKeesport as the second 
man after Cronemeyer in the line, said he believed the let- 
ter read as follows: 

“Dear Will—Your box of tin came to hand having been 
brought up by a messenger boy half an hour ago. Halford 
at first thought it was a small dynamite machine and he is 
very nervous yet, but I am much obliged to you. Did you 
make it yourself? I will have some tin horns made out of 
it for use next year. I had been worrying about having to 
buy them but this will save me expense. Don’t you think 
your tin plate boys are making too much fuss over McKin- 
ley. I would let that feature rest a little. Yours.” 

“Ben”’. 

The result of the Ohio election was that McKinley car- 
ried the State by a majority of nineteen thousand. Some 
of my friends in Ohio who knew of Chairman Hahn’s pre- 
diction that my letter to Governor Campbell would turn ten 
thousand votes from Campbell to McKinley, wrote congrat- 
ulating me on having effected the victory of the latter. 

Ohio being a pivotal State the victory of McKinley was 
construed by the Republicans to be an endorsement of the 
latter’s policies and especially of the increase of the duty on 
tinplate. But neither the Democrats nor the Importers and 
their allies conceded that and henceforth the tinplate ques- 
tion remained one of the main topics of debates amongst 
the partisan newspapers and at political and business gath- 
erings. 

Immediately after the election in Ohio, the Tin Plate 
Consumers Association was organized with headquarters 
at 284-286 Peal Street, New York. Its announced object 
was: “The acquirement of reliable information respecting 
the progress and development of the manufacture of tin- 
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plate at home and abroad; the careful watching of all legis- 
lation affecting the interest of consumers of tinplate; the 
compiling of reliable statistics concerning the trade and 
also the securing of such united action for the defense of 
the trade interests as may be necessary.” 

The pubiished membership list contained about 250 
names. Amongst them were no doubt many who would be 
glad if they could buy their needs of Tinplate at nearby 
American works but a faction, led by Charles S. French, an 
Englishman who was doing a metal brokerage business in 
New York and Thomas L. Bunting, owner of a cannery in 
New York State, got the upper hand. This faction began 
at once the agitation for placing tinplate on the free list. 
Mr. Bunting had run as a candidate for Congress with that 
as his main object. He was elected and at his first oppor- 
tunity he introduced a bill proposing the removal of the 
tin plate duty. 

Hearing of this move, William Banfield and I went to 
Washington to learn particulars and it just happened that 
when on our first day there we went to the House to listen 
to the proceedings, we found that Thomas L. Bunting had 
got the floor and was delivering his speech advocating the 
passage of his Bill. When I listened to that speech I was 
thankful that the other folks in the gallery did not know 
who I was. 

At first Mr. Bunting criticised the small output of tin 
plates during the first nine months in which the new duty 
on tinplates had been in effect viz. from July 1, 1891 to 
March 31, 1892, and then he accused Ira Ayer—whose ap- 
pointment as a Special Agent of the Treasury Department 
to gather statistics of the development of the industry had 
been made necessary by the Spooner Amendment—of pad- 
ding his reports at that, and then he sailed into me per- 
sonally and I began to wonder whether I was really both 
the influential person and the “great rascal” which he in 
his discourse depicted me to be, he certainly made me ap- 
pear the goat who had instigated all the mischief and who 
had now to bear the whole burden of his accusations. 

(To be continued) 





Madam Montour* 


By JOHN P. PENNY, JR. 


When the French established Port Royal, at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence in 1605, they met the Iroquois. The 
great Indian nations were three in number. The Algonquins 
inhabited the entire Atlantic coast, and inland to the Sus- 
quehanna. The Iroquois were in control from the Susque- 
hanna to the Mississippi. The great Docatah nation, domi- 
nated all west of the Mississippi. 

The Iroquois were much superior to the other nation 
in every way. They were the first advocates of prohibi- 
tion, and the first politicians in this country. They had or- 
ganized a confederacy fifty years before Columbus landed, 
and they formed it on the Roman plan of nation making, 
though they had never heard of Rome, or seen a white man. 
As there have been only three systems of nation making 
since civilization started to organize, the Oriental, the 
Roman and the Anglo Saxon, they were well up in their 
ideas. 


By this system of conquest, followed by incorporation, 


or tribute, they, the dreaded “LONG HOUSE”, as they 
were called, with only five tribes, later six, controlled all 
the Iroquois, and other Indians from the Allegheny moun- 
tains to the Mississippi River, and held the balance of power 
when the great struggle between the English and French 
for control of the Gateway to the West started. 

The English at Jamestown 1607, met the Algonquin, 
and the Pilgrims at Plymouth 1620, also met the Algon- 
quins. The French were the first to meet, and understand 
the Iroquois. The French Mission to this country was to 
gain territory for the French crown, and their explorers 
were picked for the purpose,—highly educated, trained in 
the policies of the court, and the ruling class of that day, 
they soon understood the political situation of this new 
world, and that the friendship of the Iroquois was necessary 
for the control of all west of the Alleghenys. Their govern- 
ment gave them millions of dollars to spend in presents for 
the Iroquois, years before the English came in contact with 


*Read before the Society, October 30, 1928. 
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them. This was the condition in 1664, when the French- 
man “Montour” came trading into the village of the Huron 
tribe of Iroquois, in the forest north of Lake Erie, and mar- 
ried a Huron squaw. They had three children, One boy, 
and two girls. The boy was killed by some Mohawks, try- 
ing to persuade them to join the English. One girl married 
an Indian and disappeared. The other at eight years of age 
passed as a captive to the Seneca tribe, and grew up with 
them. With the exception of General Washington, and The 
Honorable Benjamin Franklin, no one of all the great men 
and women who helped to establish this country have the 
array of everlasting monuments bearing their names, this 
poor Indian woman has today. A mountain, a river, a creek, 
a great county, a town, a township and streets in three 
cities bear the name, “Montour.” 


A member of this Society, Mr. C. Hale Sipe, has given 
us a full account of the life and service of Madam Montour 
and her children in his valuable history of the Indian Chiefs 
of Pennsylvania. I have not attempted to include that in 
this brief paper. I only wish to call your attention to this 
very remarkable mother and son, and the importance of 


their untiring work for the English and American cause, 
the most faithful, active and picturesque characters in In- 
dian history. 

Madam Montour was born about 1680. Her son Andrew 
died in 1775. Their lives covered ninety-five years, their 
service in the English cause seventy-five years. During 
that seventy-five years the French and English questions, 
and the Indian problem were settled in Pennsylvania, and 
the war of Revolution was started. 

Madam Montour married a Seneca Chief. When. he 
died she married another more prominent chief, who was 
killed. She had several children whose records show her 
training. One of her daughters like her mother, spoke six 
Indian languages, French and English. She became a con- 
vert to the Moravian missionary, Count Zinzendorf. There 
was a granddaughter Catherine of Catherines Town, N. Y.; 
another granddaughter, Esther, the only bad Montour, was 
well known in Northeastern Pennsylvania as Queen Esther, 
the fiend of the Wyoming Valley. Madam Montour’s sons, 
Andrew and Lewis, both served the English. Andrew be- 
came the most distinguished. Madam Montour became an 
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interpreter. She was held in high regard by her own peo- 
ple, and her sympathy was always on the English side 
where the French was concerned. She attracted the at- 
tention of Governor Penn and soon won the confidence of the 
English. As interpreters were rarely trusted by both sides, 
she became very valuable, and appears in the records of all 
the great council meetings in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Her influence was always for peace, and proper 
understanding between the Iroquois, and the English. She 
constantly travelled the great forest from Albany to Wil- 
liamsburg, Philadelphia to Fort Pitt, where she spent most 
of her time. Her last journey at eighty years of age, and 
blind, was on a horse led by her son Andrew, from Fort 
Pitt to Venango, Franklin, Pennsylvania, which was the 
last record she left. 


Her son Andrew continued her work. He was a most 
remarkable Indian character, with his forehead painted 
bright red, great earrings of twisted brass rope, bracelets, 
neck laces, strange assortment of bright colored clothes, 
speaking perfect English, French and six Indian languages, 
courteous, soft spoken and pleasant, perfectly fearless, with 
marvellous endurance, great tact, the gift of leadership, a 
chief and councellor of the Iroquois, trusted with the most 
important missions by them. Holding a commission from 
Governor Dinwiddie, and trusted absolutely by the English, 
he moved through the great forest constantly with the un- 
accountable speed of a supernatural being, leading a war 
party of Iroquois against unfriendly tribes in the South, or 
leading English troops against the French in the North, he 
was everywhere, and always at the point of action and 
danger. 

When Major George Washington first appeared on the 
stage of world history at Great Meadows, near Uniontown, 
when Jumonville was killed, Montour was with him. When 
Washington retreated from Fort Necessity, it was Montour 
and the Half-King who helped him. When Governor Penn 
received an address of welcome, the Iroquois selected Mon- 
tour to deliver it. When Braddock met his awful defeat 
Montour was with him that bloody day. When Forbes, 
Washington, and Boquet arrived at the smoking ruins of 
Duquesne, Montour was with them; when Sir William John- 
son was at Ticonderoga, Montour witnessed that slaughter. 
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When Major Robert Rogers captured Detroit and took 
possession of the Western Posts, Montour was in command. 
Through the French and Indian war and the Pontiac Rebel- 
lion, where he was in command of two hundred Indians, he 
destroyed several Indian villages and captured many prison- 
ers. Montour was contantly active in the English cause, 
until the shot at Concord bridge rang around the world. All 
during this activity and excitement the records show him 
at all the great council meetings as interpreter, or speeding 
through the forest with peace belts of wampum of disturb- 
ed tribes, carrying warning messages to the governors of 
Pennsylvania or Virginia, of any danger to the settlers. The 
cold records of those dangerous times show the skeleton of 
a story more thrilling than any fiction. 

We are glad to know this faithful service was apprec- 
iated by those of that day who were striving for an Eng- 
lish Nation, and he was given many grants of land in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, two large grants here on The 
Allegheny and Ohio, within what is now the city of Pitts- 
burgh. Fort Pitt, and Log Town, was the headquarters 
during the active life of Madam and Andrew Montour. It 
is here Andrew was last seen in 1755, and it is here there 
should be a monument to this mother and son. 

I hope this Society that stands at the historic “Gate- 
way to the West,” will start and lead a movement for the 
erection, on the approach to the two bridges at the Point, a 
great gateway, with the gates of iron, open to the west, 
bearing the names of the Montours, and all those brave 
fearless men, who opened it, and gave the guardianship of 
it, to those who speak English. 





Notes and Queries 


THE OHIO RIVER CELEBRATION 


Pittsburgh’s attainment to the status of a seaport city was sig- 
nalized at a dinner in the William Penn Hotel October 17, with five 
members of the cabinet of President Hoover joining other orators 
in hailing the nine-foot channel in the Ohio river as a link between 
the Steel City and the seven seas. 


Two governors, seven railroad presidents and other luminaries 
joined in opening the celebration of completion of the canalization 
of the Ohio its entire length of 967 miles from the Point to Cairo, 
Ill., where it joins the Mississippi. 


Alexander W. Dann, President of the Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 
introduced James Francis Burke, Esq., as Toastmaster. Mr. Dann 
said: 

“We are here to join with the entire Valley in celebration of the 
completion of a large task. The work has taken a long time; has 
cost much money; much hard work; and has been kept moving by 
men of vision and foresight, many of whom have not lived to see 
the fulfilment of their dreams. 


“In the year 1824, 105 years ago, our Fedral Government appro- 
priated the sum of $75,000 for the improvement of the Ohio River 
for purposes of navigation. During the next fifty-one years, var- 
ious other sums were set aside for this development. Many plans 
were put forward for its accomplishment, largely predicated upon 
the provision of a 30” depth. In 1875 the Congress first authorized 
the slack water development of this stream by the use of the mov- 
able dam with lock as proposed by Major Merrill. It was intended 
at that time to provide a depth of 6 feet which later was fortun- 
ately changed to 9 feet. The first dam was built at Davis Island, 
just below our city, and opened to navigation in 1885. Then fol- 
lowed 44 years of intermittent and finally increasing construction 
activity, until this year, when the work is done and by the use of 
48 locks and dams there is a dependable 9 foot channel from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo, a distance of nearly a thousand miles, and a 
further thousand miles onthe Mississippi River, reaches to the Gulf 
of Mexico and to the Sea. 


“During the years of lock and dam construction, the stream has 
been used for the transportation of goods but this transportation 
has been uncertain at best, with bosts and cargoes sometimes wait- 
ing days or weeks or even months for navigable water. As added 
dams have aided navigation, the commerce has grown until last year 
the Ohio and its tributaries carried a total of over 57,000,000 tons 
of commodities and merchandise. Not by spectacular but by steady 
progress this tonnage will increase. Who is there who can be bold 
enough to set a limit to the possibilities of future growth? 


“It is proper that the whole valley, and especially Pittsburgh, 
at its head, should rejoice over the completed work because of its 
commercial and industrial and social significance. We join in con- 
gratulation of the Department of War, its capable engineers and 
the contractors who have worked with them for work well done. We 
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do not and we must not fail to recognize the vision of the river- 
men, who worked so hard in furtherance of the improvement because 
they believed in it as an aid to the growth and development of all 
our river valleys. 


“That these improved rivers may fill a proper place with the 
great transportation systems of our city and vallev and country 
and that there may be co-operation between and co-ordination of 
our railways, our airways, our highways and our waterways to the 
individual prosperity and usefulness of each. These are some of 
the most fitting contributions which we can make to the solution of 
the transportation problem.” 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical 


Society of Western Pennsylvania 


476—The First Motion Picture Projector, (1903) 


Used in the World’s first all-moving picture 
theater the “NICKELODEON,” erected at 433-435 Smithfield 
Street Pittsburgh, Penn’a. in 1905. 

The machine is a Lubin made in Philadelphia. 
Presented by 
Mr. Eugene Connelly. 


477— 


Pen used by Mayor Babcock in approving ordinances for the 

improvement of Saw Mill Run Valley. December 21, 1921. 
Presented to Henry Tranter President of the West End 
Board of Trade. 


478-479—Pick and Shovel 


On May 13, 1929, this pick and shovel were used to 
move the first dirt in the construction of the Saw Mill Run 
Boulevard. Joseph G. Armstrong, Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners of Allegheny County, (who initiated the pro- 
ject in 1912 while Director of Public Works of the City of 
Pittsburgh) delegated the honor of moving the first dirt to 
Messrs. Henry Tranter and Henry Meuschke, two distinguished 
citizens of the Pittsburgh district who helped to encourage the 
construction of this boulevard. 

Presented by 
Messrs. Henry Tranter and 
Henry Meuschke. 


480—Frame 16',x14 Old Pennsylvania Map (1830) 





Showing its Canals, Rail-Roads 
Distances from Place to Place along the Stage Roads. The 
Profile of the Pennsylvania Canal. The Ohio River Great 
Aqueduct—Pittsburgh—Pine Creek—Deer Creek—Bull Creek— 
The Allegheny Aqueduct—Kiskiminitas River—Warren—Salt- 
Works—Saltzburg—Blairsville, over Chestnut Ridge to Johns- 
town, then the North Branch Conemaugh Rail Road over the 
Allegheny Mts., to Frankstown—Canoe Creek—Alexandria— 
Petersburg—Huntingdon—Mill Creek—Hamilton—Waynesburg 
Juniata River—McAllisters—High Spire T.—Middletown— 
—Lewistown—Mifflin—Mexico—Thompson T.—Millers T.— 
Conewaga Creek—Bainbridge—Marietta—Columbia, then the 
Columbia Rail Road to Mt. Pleasant—Lancaster—Conestoga 
Creek—Mill Creek—Soudersburg—Mine Ridge—Gap T.— 
Smith’s — Coatsville— Brandywine Creek — Downingstown— 
Valley Hill—Paloi—Buck Tavern—Philadelphia. 
N. B. This trip from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia took 
three and a half days as quoted from a railway-canal 
poster of 1837. 
Entered according to Act of Congress, the last day of March, 
1830, by H. S. Tanner, of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Published by H. S. Tanner, No. 144 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Engraved by W. Brose, Philadelphia 1830. 
Presented by 
Mr. William H. Stevenson. 


62. 
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481—Frame 13x8', Sketch — 
Hospital Department 3rd Brigade 3rd Division 
6th corps 102nd Pennsylvania Volunteers at Battle of Gettys- 

burg. 
Dr. J. H. Roberts, Surgeon in Charge. 

Drawing by Dr. John I. Chapman 

Assistant Surgeon. 

Loaned by 

Mrs. Sue Wilson Whitney. 


482—Frame 17x8', Sketch 
Harbor Scene in the Island of Eimes. 
Society Islands—1839. 


483—Frame 17x8', Sketch 
Port Praya, Island of St. Yago. 
Cape De Verd’s—1839. 

Sketched by Richard P. Robinson, born 1816 
in Pittsburgh. Robinson, a midshipman, for insubordination 
was put adrift in a small boat with his belongings and pro- 
visions. He drifted about among these islands until picked 
up by a passing boat. 

Presented by 
E. Elizabeth Crawford. 


484—-Frame 21!,x16', Colored Lithograph 
Birds Eye View of Camp Convalescent Near.. 
Alexandria, Virgina 


A—Colonels & Staff Quarters 1—Head Quarters Officers 

B—Officers Quarters Offices in rear 

E—Quartermasters Stables 2—Barracks for Men 

F—Quartermasters Office 3—Medical Head Quarters 

C—Soldiers Library—D—Church 4—Hospitals—5—Sutlers 

G—Commissary Office 6—Photograph Establishment 

H—Quartermasters Store Houses 7—Receiving Office and 

I —Commissary Store Houses Post Office 

J —Quartermasters Detail 8 & 9—Dining Rooms and Cook 
Houses 


10—Drilling Ground, former Camp of Distribution 
11—Officers Quarters and Cook Houses 
Third and Fourth Penna. Reserve Corps Guard 
Entered according to Act of Congress A. D. 1864. 
By Charles Magnus, New York and Washington, D. C. 


485—Frame 30',x25 Oil Print 
Civil War Battle Scene. 
Reproduction of a Painting by E. A. Wenderoth, 1868. 
Presented by 
Mrs. W. S. Huselton. 


486—A piece of the original Morse Trans-Atlantic Cabel 
Guaranteed by Tiffany & Co., Broadway, New York. 
Presented to Mr. Charles T. Cole, by C. G. 
Gunther & Sons of New York. 


487—McKinley-Hobart Badge was one of the Committee Badges of the 
McKinley inauguration which Mr. Charles T. Cole wore in 
1897. It was while there attending the inauguration that Mr. 
Cole received the appointment to the Court of Saxony in 
Dresden, Germany. 
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488—Mechanical Cradle 


headpiece. 1855. 
489—Latin Dictionary 


which rocks by winding a spring in the 


belonging to Robert H. Kerr, a pioneer 
citizen of Pittsburgh, a lawyer, an alderman and squire of 
the early Woods Run district. 
490—Program of Centennial Teaparty held in Lafayette Hall, 
Pittsburgh 1875 to raise funds for the Pittsburgh Exhibit at 
the Philadelphia Centennials 1876. 
Presented by 
Miss Edith G. Cole. 
Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 








